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Writers—Editors—Readers 
“GONE WITH THE WIND” 


The following account of the discovery of the unpre- 
cedented best seller, ‘Gone With the Wind,” a first novel 
of which the Macmillan Company has already printed over 
a million copies, appeared in Publishers’ Weekly. It re- 
veals why leading publishers make a practice of “‘scout- 
ing’ for promising material: 


The manuscript came to the firm almost by accident, or 
rather, it almost didn’t come at all. When H. S. Latham, 
head of Macmillan’s editorial department, reached Atlanta 
on a trip he took around the country about a year ago in 
search of new American authors, he heard a great deal 
from newspaper people connected with the Atlanta Journal 
about a novel being written by a former colleague of 
theirs, Margaret Mitchell. No one had seen the novel or 
knew what it was about but everyone was enthusiastic 
about Miss Mitchell. Mr. Latham’s curiosity was whetted. 
When he finally met the lady he was told politely but 
firmly that while she had been working on something 
for her own entertainment, she had nothing to show a 
publisher. Despite his best efforts, Mr. Latham was forced 
to leave it at that. But a short time before he left 
Atlanta, Miss Mitchell turned up in the lobby of the hotel 
with a pile of manuscript almost as big as herself. It was 
incomplete, unrevised and there was no first chapter (it 
developed that Miss Mitchell does all her writing from the 
back toward the front) but if he really wanted to see it, 
there it was. Mr. Latham bought an extra suitcase and 
carried the manuscript away with him. 

Margaret Mitchell was born in Atlanta and except for 
the years she spent at Smith College, has lived there all 
her thirty-odd years. After leaving college she went to 
work on the Atlanta Journal, doing straight reporting and 
feature stories. That lasted about six years. After she 
gave up her job she began working on “Gone With the 
Wind” and has been at it off and on for about seven 
years, In 1925 she married John R. Marsh. Miss Mitchell 
tells her publishers that she grew up in a large family 
which thought and talked incessantly about the Civil War 
(she reports that she heard everything except the news of 
Lee’s defeat, which she learned with some astonishment in 
her tenth year). She worked intermittently at her book, 
hampered by ill health and other calls on her time, look- 
ing up records, consulting sources, etc. It took eight 
months to check the thousands of references to historical 
and social data. 

Except for her newspaper work Miss Mitchell has done 
no other writing, no short stories, no other novels. ‘“‘Gone 
With the Wind” is her first effort and until she gave the 
book to Mr. Latham it was shown to no publisher or 
agent. 

JEWISH FORUM EDITOR “CAN'T BE 
BOTHERED.” 


An editorial attitude to which others have already called 
attention in these columns is brought out in the following 
letter: 


Editor, Author & Journalist 

Have you been receiving complaints about the Jewish 
Forum? 

About a year ago I sent in a manuscript and received 
in reply a thundering silence. I wrote and wrote and 
wrote for it. Finally I sent in the usual registered letter 
saying that the story was being copied and sent elsewhere. 
(It was a long manuscript too.) 

Unfortunately, I forgot about the incident and last 
year, early in May, I sent in another manuscript. At 
about the same time I left for a three months’ trip to the 
West. When I returned, there was a great deal of mail 
waiting for me, but not a word from Mr. Rosengarten of 
the Jewish Forum. Again and again I wrote to him, I 
telephoned to him, and I went to see him. He was always 
out, but his secretary assured me the matter would be 
taken care of. It never was. 

One afternoon in October, I found Mr. Rosengarten in. 
His secretary was out of the office, so I availed myself 
of the open door leading into Mr. Rosengarten’s room. 
“Why do you persist in annoying me?’’ he wanted to 
know. I assured him I would stop just as soon as I got 
my manuscript back. ‘“‘Do you expect me to drop all my 
work and look for your manuscript?” “Certainly.” 

“This is not,’’ he explained patiently, ‘a commercial 
magazine. This is a literary magazine.’” When I told him 
that I had sold to commercial magazines, to literary maga- 
zines, and to magazines that were both commercial and 
literary, without ever having to wait five months and more 
for a decision, he answered, ‘I’m sorry.” 


The Author & Journalist 


“Mr. Rosengarten,’’ I pleaded, “‘please be honest with 
me. What do you intend doing about my manuscript?” 
He looked straight through me. “I intend doing exactly 
nothing.” 

As I got up to leave, I could not resist a parting shot, 
“I shall certainly make it a point to write to the editors 
of writers’ magazines, so that other writers may not be 
exposed to this kind of treatment.”’ 

‘Writers’ magazines,’’ he answered coldly, ‘‘are read 
only by beginners, whose work does not interest me in 
any event. Your trouble will accomplish nothing.”’ 

My advice to readers of the Author & Journalist: Stay 
away from the Jewish Forum. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. PAULINE BLOOM. 


FIREARMS INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 


Editor, The Author & Journalist: 

I should like to have you call the attention of writers 
to the advantage which my firearms department offers to 
authors. 

“Guns and Gunners,”’ the firearms department of Street 
& Smith’s Western Story Magazine, consists of two pages 
of answers to questions regarding rifles, pistols, shot guns, 
ammunition, arms, and gunsmithing, free if the writer en- 
closes a self-addressed, stamped envelope. 

ARLES E. CHAPEL, 
First Lieutenant, USMC. 


IS THIS A TRUE PICTURE? 


Dear Mr. Hawkins: 

At the suggestion of Mr. Douglas Lurton, managing 
editor of The Literary Digest, we are enclosing tear sheets 
from our current issue of an article which he thinks would 
be of interest to you. It is probably as comprehensive a 
story of the pulp magazine business as has been done in 
Some time. THE LITERARY DIGEST 

By: Spencer Armstrong. 


Highlights from the article, entitled, “Big Business in 
Pulp Thrillers’: ‘‘While the reader of this Western 
story sits forward uncomfortably in his chair its publisher 
may loll in his Rolls-Royce. The author, somewhere on 
the French Riviera, may be putting out the lights of his 
chateau. That day, he may have written 10,000 words at 
two cents a word. Two hundred dollars a day. . 

“In such squalor the men who make the pulp fiction 
struggle, . . Long hours do the writers slave—at $10 
to $40 an hour. 

“Vicarious pleasure is cheap . . . A. A. Wyn, presi- 
dent of Magazine Publichers, sums it up . ‘Ten 
stories for ten cents!’ Formed in 1928, Magazine Pub- 
lishers now guarantees 800,000 circulation a month on the 
leading eight of his dozen ‘magazines. 

“Outside of show business, probably no other field of 
endeavor :s so populated with the get-rich-quick boys. 
And, says Martin Goodman, young pulpeteer who started 
out in a hole in the wall less than four years ago, it’s 
perfectly plausible. ‘If you get a title that catches on, 
then add a few more, you’re in for a nice profit. ... 
Fans are not interested in quality.’ 

Harry Steeger of Popular Publications, however, is 
quoted as declaring that pulp readers do appreciate qual- 
ity. “Starting out with four titles in 1930, he now has 
twenty-four, with over 1,000,000 circulation.” 

For many years, it is noted, ‘‘Street & Smith remained 
the uncontested Ford of the Magazine field. Even today, 
the production formula on a 10-cent ,»ulp remains the 
same: run off at least a 100,000-copy edition; sell it to 
distributors at about 6% cents; don’t worry about returns 
unless they are over 50 per cent.”’ 

Leo Margulies, editorial director of Standard Magazines, 
is listed as publishing sixteen pulps, eight of whose titles 
start with “‘Thrilling.”” Ed Bodin, author’s agent, is quoted 
as saying that the trend of the pulps is now toward ad- 
venture and love. He points to five new love magazines 
which hit the stands in December. 

The Dell Publishing company is mentioned as having 
killed fifteen magazines that failed to pay in the past ten 
years. 

A few record pulp writers are mentioned. Arthur J. 
Burks is credited with turning out 18,000 words a day as 
his peak production, Erle Stanley Gardner as averaging 
10,000 words a day. Max Brand (Frederick Faust), is 
credited with an average of 10,000 words a day for fifteen 
years. Jane Littel, Peggy Gaddis, Ruby M. Ayres, Doris 
Knight, and Mazie Gregg are listed as among the leading 
feminine producers. 

Kenneth Littauer, fiction editor of Colliers, is thus 
quoted: “Young writers need have nothing to fear from 
an apprenticeship in the pulp field. The pulps offer ex- 
cellent training in the management of structure and situa- 
tion.’ 

Where, in this picture, we wonder, does the average 
pulp writer fit in? The writer who conscientiously grinds 
away for long hours at his desk and makes, at the out- 
side, just a comfortable living. Every field has its limited 
number of “‘top’’ incomes. It also has its rank and file. 
Would it be fair to list Arthur Brisbane’s $260,000 a 
year aS a representative newspaper salary? 
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WAKE UP AND WRITE! 


. . . An Interview with DOROTHEA BRANDE by Thelma Wiles 


THERE are 
writers who do 
not write. It may 
be that full-time 
job, or that cease- 
less round of do- 
mestic duties, or 
just that tired 
feeling. Whatever 
it is, it looks like 
a real, insur- 
mountable barrier 
between you and 
your writing. 
Well, then, wake 
up and write! 
Yes, literally, 
as soon as you are awake, put pencil to pad of 
paper and watch the words go by. They’ll 
hardly seem your words; some of them may sur- 
prise you by their potency, their freshness, their 
ideas. Which are simply your ideas caught cn 
the wing in the twilight state between waking 
and sleeping, a very important state, maintains 


Dorothea Brande, for writers to tap and to 


make use of, since ideas arrive at the oddest 
moments in the world. 


Perhaps the person best qualified to solve the 
difficulties of writers without the time for writ- 
ing, is Dorothea Brande, author of that remark- 
able best seller, “Wake Up and Live!” and of 
the less well known but equally remarkable, 
“Becoming a Writer,” the little volume that 
awakened many a potential yearner in the writ- 
ing art to do something about it. In a recent 
interview, Mrs. Brande extended the ideas and 
suggestions in her book to include such busy 
persons as office workers and housewives and 


Dorothea Brande is, of course, the author of 
that best selling inspirational book, ‘‘Wake 
Up and Live,’’ (Simon and Schuster) which 


created a sensation in the 1936 season, 
Thelma Wiles has contributed ation valu- 
able interviews to the A. & 


mothers, whose problems are unique and who 
too often give in to that fatal alibi: “I haven’t 
the time.” As one who was forced to combine 
writing hours with a full-time job and the re- 
sponsibility of raising a son and maintaining a 
home, Mrs. Brande, after twenty years of near- 
failure, doggedly worked out by self-tested ex- 
perience a system. A system to write, and one 
that will work, too, as it is eminently practical 
and promptly kills off the “haven’t time” alibi. 
Here it is: 

First. “Get up an hour earlier.” 

Without talking to anyone, and heroically 
passing up the morning news sheet, write. Write 
whatever comes into your head—it may be an 
episode, a characterization, a bit of dialogue, 
description, plot-outline; or merely a revery put 
on paper, a self-examination, or a question to be 
answered, such as, “Why do I find it hard to 
write?” And don’t re-read what you write— 
well, for a few days, anyway. Read a nice little 
collection of early morning scribblings all at 
once, carefully and critically. You'll find more 
than you suspected at the time of writing, 
much more—and it will have a spontaneity and 
freshness of style that will give your confidence 
a lift. 


Second. “Get to the office early.” 

You should do both of these earlier rising 
feats, but if it is too hard for you, then do one 
of them. If you decide to write at the office be- 
fore work begins, then observe sharply what 
you see on the way down, and make notes on 
your observations after you get there—char- 
acter types, scenes, the atmosphere and noise of 
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the early-morning rush—whatever, in brief, in- 
terests you. But establish a habit of observa- 
tion, and record in your spare moments. 


Third. “Utilize your lunch hour.” 

Eat alone at noon every other day, and write 
on your pad at the table, even though the soup 
may decorate the notes. Don’t be critical of 
what you write. Simply write—record—teach 
yourself to snatch the precious half-hours that 
are there for your writing if you will take 
them. 


Fourth. “Give up every other movie.” 

Retire to a private corner and write. Don’t 
explain to anyone, or divulge your secret mis- 
sion. Be taciturn, if necessary, if you would 
grow into your artistic maturity without self- 
consciousness, without the watchful and curious 
eyes of relatives and co-workers upon you, 
without—most important of all in the begin- 
ning—the sometimes irritating baiting of scof- 
fish teasers. It is best to be free to write easily 
and spontaneously during these experimental 
days of finding time. 


Fifth. “Accumulate a mass of material in your 
hands so that everything you attempt to 
write will not seem unique.” 

One of the hardest barriers to leap success- 
fully is this one of the uniqueness of each new 
problem, a step in the acquisition of craftsman- 
ship that must be met with patience, persever- 
ance, and the determination to finish one piece 
of work—and then another—and then another. 
The confidence that is born of finished work 
will inevitably follow, and problems of new 
material will no longer seem unique—and dis- 
hearteningly difficult to untangle. Happy the 
.day when they begin to look like something 
good to get your literary teeth into! Those 
extra ten minutes and half hours wedged into 
busy days will help along your craftsmanship. 


Sixth. “Read as a writer.” 

Reading as a professional writer is entirely 
different from reading as a book-lover, for now 
you must read slowly, savoring each word as if 
it had been written by you, trying to forecast 
what next the author is going to say, and how, 
and to analyze why certain materials are in- 
cluded and whether or not they are effective. If 
you are inclined to be lush and verbose in your 
writing, then read the eighteenth-century styl- 
ists—Lord Chesterfield, Jane Austin, Addison— 
or the terse, economically verbalized writers of 
our own day—Hemingway, Anderson, Edwin 
Arlington Robinson. If you are inclined to be 
prosy and a bit on the dull, dry side, read your 
opposites (though you may not like them! )— 
Dickens, G. K. Chesterton, Thomas Wolfe. You 
can learn a great deal about the fine points of 
writing while reading as a writer. 
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Seventh, “Cultivate your unconscious mind. It 
is the reservoir of your memories, the reposi- 
tory of your native genius.” 

Writers like Conrad and May Sinclair and 
Mary Austin have admitted in print their faith 
in the submerged nine-tenths of the mind. 
Dorothea Brande tells us even more of its mys- 
teries and how to uncover them. The uncon- 
scious, she insists, not only has its rich stores of 
memories and materials; it has, as well, its type 
of form, and you can discover that form-type 
by experimenting and delving a bit—writing 
early in the morning before fully awake, and 
at stated hours which you agree upon (with 
yourself), and to which you faithfully adhere. 
Thus the primitive, lazy, stubborn and creative 
side of the mind may be taken unawares, as 
it were, and trained to work for you. But not 
until after something of a struggle, since the 
unconscious prefers the instinctive way—dream, 
wish, revery. Once it has become your con- 
scious mind’s tool and ally, though, you will 
experience an abundant flow of composition, 
the mark of the true writer. 


Eighth. “Save your energy.” 

We waste much energy that could be con- 
served and released into creative work. Not 
only physical energy, but mental and psycholo- 
gical dynamics. If, for example, we let our 
personal lives too exclusively occupy our 
thoughts and activities, we will have too little 
left for awareness of the significant things of 
life. Writer-folk are frequently in danger of 
being sensitive to a myriad of small things, and 
thereby hyper-sensitive, wasting—losing—their 
valuable sensitivity, that should be expended on 
important details, such as selection and intelli- 
gent choice of their materials. When you find 
yourself dissipating your mental energies, gently 
check yourself and re-direct your mind into 
profitable channels. 


e 

The author of the above advice has lived 
through every difficulty and discouragement 
that could beset a person who had accepted 
writing as a life’s career from the age of eight. 
There were ill health, financial worries, and a 
too easy and too early success, as Mrs. Brande 
sold stories when she was a child, another to the 
Chicago Daily News when she was sixteen, and 
a story called “Eater of Souls” to the Smart Set 
when she was nineteen. She worked on news- 
papers and became circulation manager of the 
American Mercury. But there were no more ac- 
ceptances from editors. Ten years... twenty 
years .. . ebbed away. She developed a “neu- 
rotic fear” of the whole business and an alarm- 
ing set of resistances to writing. She scarcely 
produced two completed pieces of work a year. 
Although a well-known figure in New York’s 
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literary circles, a reputedly clever magazine 
staff editor, to herself Mrs. Brande appeared as 
a failure. She began to believe that she was not, 
after all, a writer. Then one day, while reading 
a description and analysis of the confidence and 
expertness exhibited by a person under hypnosis, 
Mrs. Brande experienced her moment of illumi- 
nation. Putting aside the book—it was F. W. 
H. Myer’s standard work, “Human Personality 
and Its Survival of Bodily Death”—she thought 
long and deeply on this personality problem. 
“Why not,” she asked herself, “act as if it were 
impossible to fail?” And from that idea, she 
worked out a system of reform for herself. It 
worked! It worked almost magically, and with- 
in two more years she had produced three 
books—one for aspiring writers, generously tell- 
ing them her own discoveries, a mystery novel, 
and a national best-seller that passed the 
100,000 mark; seventy lectures, twenty-four 
articles, a number of short-stories. She gave up 
her job. Not only was she able to earn a living 
free-lancing, she was on the road to wealth. 
She is now under contract for six more books. 

Given talent, an intelligent and _ sensitive 
mind, a store of materials with which to work, 
and—most important of all—a redirection of 
one’s energies and time, and the dream-wish of 
writing may be turned into reality! Why not 
“wake up and write’’? 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


So You WANT TO WRITE!, By Esther L. Schwartz, 
Crompond, N. Y. 50c. 


No one can read this book without feeling vastly 
encouraged and stimulated. It is an author’s frank 
account of her own experiences, told without the 
usual decorations and flourishes. The energy and en- 
thusiasm that flow through this interesting little book 
are contagious, before long making the reader rest- 
less to get to his typewriter, and begin producing. 
Mrs. Schwartz tells how she works, where her ideas 
come from, the problems she encounters in her writ- 
ing and how to write the types of stories she has 
sold. 

How to YOUR Poems, by Anne Ham- 
ilton, 6413 W. Sixth St., Los Angeles. $1.25. 

Miss Hamilton has written a rare book of its type, 
a really practical, work-a-day guide for all who deal 
in verse forms. The arrangement of the chapters is 
as useful as it is original; each is introduced by a 
question that Miss Hamilton answers intelligently 
and helpfully. These questions and answers cover such 
important subjects as triteness, unrhymed and rhymed 
poetry, imagery and figures of speech, stanza _pat- 
terns, etc. 

THE SLOGAN BuILperR’s GuipE. Compiled by A. De- 
mott Freese. A. D. Freese & Son, Upland, Ind. 
$1.00. 

This is a manual of helps, suggestions, and exam- 
ples for the slogan builder, with special reference, of 
course, to ‘he use of persons entering slogan prize 
contests. There are supplementary chapters on phases 
of the subject by Frank C. Davis, Wilmer S. Shep- 
herd, Jr., S. L. MacLeod, and Florence E. Marshall. 


THE AUSTRALIAN AUTHORS’ AND ArTISTS’ HAND- 
BOOK, 1937. Richard Geraint, Publisher, Sydney, 
Australia. 3/-. Otis A. Kline, 461 W. 34th St., 
New York, American distributor. 75c. 


The central feature of this booklet is a handy di- 
rectory of Australian magazines, periodicals, book 
publishers, producers, etc., with requirements and 
other market data. The writer who desires to sell in 
the Australian field will find it invaluable. In addi- 
tion are included instructive articles on copyright, 
publishers’ agreements, and numerous other subjects 
as well as directories of American and British maga- 
zines, publishers, and producers. 


THE MARCEAU CASE 

X. JONES OF SCOTLAND YARD. By Harry Stephen 
Keeler. Dutton, Each $2.50. 

LADIES OF CHANCE. By Anthony Scott. Godwin, $2.00. 

THREE Gorcgeous Hussiges. By Gordon Sayre. God- 
win, $2.00. 

Law For TomBsTONE. By Charles (Chuck) Martin. 
Greenberg, $2.00. 

THE No-GuN MAN oF TExas. By Laura V. Hamner, 
Amarillo, Tex. 

Here is an interesting array of recent books by 
friends and contributors to the A. & J. 

The two novels by Harry Stephen Keeler reach the 
acme of novelty in form, as well as ingenuity of con- 
ception. ‘“The Marceau Case’’ is developed not as a 
running story but as a series of documents, pictures, 
letters, and what-not leading up to the solution of a 
seemingly baffling murder mystery. ‘“X. Jones of Scot- 
land Yard” is its sequal. Strangely enough, it proves 
that the supposedly ‘“‘final” solution of the mystery 
in the first book was not the right one—water tight 
as it seemed. Like the first book, it is developed by 
means of a wild and seemingly irreconcilable array 
of actual documents—one of them, for example, being 
a photograph of Mr. Keeler himself, clipped from the 
pages of THe AUTHOR & JOURNALIST. You'll like 
these books if you enjoy unraveling a real puzzle 
presented in an altogether unprecedented way. 

“Ladies of Chance” is a “different’”” Godwin book, 
a sensational mystery novel based on the “double 
deuce” racket. Anthony Scott (Dave Dresser in pri- 
vate life) is a favorite sex novelist, but in this case 
he has turned out a yarn of a different sort, which in- 
dicates a future for him in the realm of mystery 
fiction. 

“Three Gorgeous Hussies,” also by a favorite God- 
win author, Gordon Sayre, gets away from the sex- 
novel formula. In lively fashion it deals with a bi- 
zarre idea—a trio of girls one of whom as a writer 
creates a popular fiction heroine, one of whom /s that 
heroine, and one of whom is vitally influenced by the 
heroine. 

Readers of the A. & J. know Chuck Martin for 
his articles on problems affecting the writer. Most 
of them also know him as an outstanding fashioner 
of Western yarns for the pulps. This is a chance for 
them to become acquainted with his books. Martin 
himself considers ‘‘Law for Tombstone” his most out- 
standing Western novel thus far. It is thrilling and 
authentic to the cow country. 

Miss Hamner’s book, “The No-Gun Man of Texas,” 
is an important historical study of Colonel Charles 
Goodnight. Other books about this famous pioneer 
and developer of the Panhandle have been writen, 
but none of the writers have possessed Miss Hamner’s 
lifelong acquaintanceship with the central character, 
or her opportunities of access to the records. Her 
book is not only intensely interesting but is undoubt- 
ednly destined to prove of great historical import- 
ance. 
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. . . By LOUIS WILSON 


RELIGIOUS 
drama, as the term 
is coming to be 
used by wide- 
awake churches 
of today, includes 
far more than 
Bible, missionary 
and morality 
plays. It covers 
every play which 
may be said to 
have a_ religious 
effect upon an 
audience. Any 
play which exalts 
the spirit of those 
who see it—heightening their sense of the di- 
vine in life, broadening their sympathy with 
their fellows, causing them actually to want to 
live a better life—is a religious drama. And 
that holds true even though the words, God, 
Christ, or religion, are not so much as men- 
tioned. 


Louis Wilson 


The demand for religious drama, so defined, 
is growing. For the past four years I have 
been reading scripts from writers who realize 
this and are trying to meet it. In the work of 
the unsuccessful there appear over and over 
again the same six basic faults. So frequently 
is one or more of these the cause of a rejection 
slip that I have labeled them “the six deadly 
sins” and here present them for the benefit of 
those who would learn to avoid them. 


1. Building the play about an essentially 
trivial idea rather than a great theme.—No play 
can possibly exalt the spirit of its audience un- 
less it carries home to them a great message. 
That is so obvious as to be a truism. Neverthe- 
less, it is surprising how many writers try to 
squeeze a religious effect out of a mere bit of 
moralizing. To be specific: plays which try to 
say that men ought not to steal or drink or lie 
to their wives remain in the uninspired realm 
of common morality. It is only plays which 
mine far deeper than that to show us convinc- 
ingly that all men are brothers, our bodies in 
very truth temples of the divine, and marriage 
a sacrament of creative sharing, which are cap- 
able of lifting an audience into a religious expe- 
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SIX DEADLY SINS OF 
RELIGIOUS-DRAMA WRITERS 


Mr. Wilson has written plays and pageants 
for numerous church organizations, denomi- 
national boards, and for such publishers as 
Walter H. Baker Co., Dramatic Publishing 
Co., Eldridge Entertainment House, Samuel 
French & Co. Formerly a pastor in a Ne- 
braska town, he has read religious play 
scripts for the Religious Drama Guild, the 
Walter H. Baker Co., and more recently for 
his own New World Dramatic Service iu 
Chicago. His article, ‘‘Writing the One-Act 
Religious Play,’’ appeared in the A. & J 
for February, 1934. 


rience. The place to start in writing a religious 
play is with a great theme. Better put it down 
in writing in a single, declarative sentence, to 
be sure you have it. Some few of the great, 
eternal themes are these: “Blessed are the pure 
in heart, for they shall see God.” (Kenneth 
Sawyer Goodman built Dust of the Road about 
that theme.) “Blessed are the meek, for they 
shall inherit the earth.” (Charles Rann Ken- 
nedy used that theme in The Terrible Meek.) 
“Love is stronger than death.” (And there we 
have the theme of Walter Ferris’s play, Death 
Takes a Holiday.) 


2. Using characters who have not been 
thought through to the point of coming alive 
with an individuality of their own.—The reve- 
lation of character, particularly of one strong 
character in whom the theme becomes flesh— 
that is the biggest job which the religious play- 
wright faces. Plot dare not determine the out- 
come of a play which has a religious purpose. 
Rather must character be so vitally conceived 
that it determines plot. Religion is a thing 
which springs directly from the heart of man 
and is caught by contagion. It can be neither 
argued nor tricked into being. Unless a play- 
wright is capable of creating a character so true 
to our common humanity that we never doubt 
his reality, that playwright will fail. Unless he 
can plant in the heart of that character some 
underlying loyalty to one of the religious 
truths by which men live—a loyalty which can 
be revealed by what the character deliberately 
chooses to do in his hour of testing—then he 
had best leave religious drama alone and con- 
fine his efforts to broad comedy, farce or melo- 
drama. The writer of religious plays ought not 
to be content until he is able to see all the 
characters in his plays with absolute clarity. He 
must see not only their physical appearance and 
their surface mannerisms. He must see also 
their relations to their daily work, their family, 
their fellow men and their God. He must know 
their every passing mood, their weaknesses as 
well as their strengths. 
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3. Failing to put at the heart of the play an 
important ethical choice-—Let me make this 
clear. Here, for example, is John, who has the 
capacity for being loyal to his friend even to 
the point of death. The playwright chooses to 
make John the central character in a play whose 
theme is, “Greater love has no man than this, 
that a man lay down his life for his friend.” 
What choice shall be given John in order to 
reveal his loyal character to the audience? 


Conceivably, both John’s friend, Jim, and 
another, a comparative stranger, might visit 
him urging him to buy from them subscrip- 
tions to a local paper which is conducting a 
contest in which a fine car is to be given the 
man selling the most subscriptions. And John, 
faced by the competitive urgings of the two 
subscription agents, might choose to buy his 
subscription from his friend, Jim. Absurd as 
the example is, we must recognize that here a 
choice has been made. But it reveals nothing 
because it is too trivial and too lacking in all 
suggestion of ethical quality. 


But suppose an entirely different kind of 
choice. Jim, say, has been actively engaged in 
defending some unpopular cause which seems 
to him right. (Jim might be a strike leader, or 
an organizer for the Southern Tenant Farmers’ 
Union, or an advocate of racial equality.) John 
himself detests this same cause. But he does 
honor Jim’s sincerity and believe in his right 
lawfully to defend his own convictions. Now 
let there be a riot in which Jim’s life is threat- 
ened because of his activities. And let John be 
so placed that by risking his own life in an at- 
tempt to quell the mob he may possibly save 
Jim, though the odds are heavily against it. 
Now the choice is infinitely more difficult and 
it has become charged with a searching ethical 
quality. Will John make the excuses to him- 
self which he easily might make, keep silence, 
inactivity and safety for himself? Or will he 
rush into almost certain death to defend his 
friend? John answers the question by dying to 
save his friend. His inmost character has been 
stamped for the audience—unmistakably, un- 
forgetably. 


4. Failing to place the central character in a 
strong conflict.—It is utterly impossible to lead 
naturally and convincingly into a situation 
where the central character must make the 
searching ethical choice elaborated immediately 
above unless there are strong contending forces 
pulling that character toward opposite ways of 
conduct. The illustration given under point 3 
serves equally as well here. But for especially 
instructive examples of the effect of strong con- 
flicts upon the religious power of actual plays, 
examine the following: The Valiant by Hol- 
worthy Hall and Robert Middlemass (Long- 


mans, Green & Co.) ; He Came Seeing by Mary 
P. Hamlin (Samuel French). 


5. Failing to build upon the universal human 
ex periences.—Novelty may excite interest but 
it cannot stir in an audience the emotions of 
faith, hope, and love, and those, as St. Paul has 
reminded us, are the great emotions of the 
Christian religion. The dramatist can rouse 
those emotions only when he first wins for his 
characters the audience’s sympathy. And sym- 
pathy, let us remember, means, literally, feeling 
with, or feeling into. The audience cannot be 
expected to feel into the lives of people whose 
experiences it does not understand. The wise 
writer will, therefore, choose his characters 
from among the common people and write 
about those struggles and choices which are 
part of the daily experience. Or, if he simply 
must put in a king or queen, or even a clergy- 
man, he will at once take pains to show his 
audience that underneath the titles such people 
are exactly like the rest of us. One of the stand- 
ing rebukes to all writers of religious drama 
who feel compelled to write about ancient kings 
and priests and sages is the year-by-year record 
of productions heaped up for itself by Dr. 
Fred Eastman’s simple little play of American 
farm life, Bread (Samuel French). It is the 
homely humor of Grandma, Martha’s butter 
money and Betty’s egg money, Jim who never 
has any money of his own at all, the taxes and 
the crops and the death of the old mare, the 
hoped-for piano, and the bath tub, which all 
work together to make the members of the 
audience see in that play their own experience. 


6. Failing to give the audience the essential 
information in personal terms.—Here, for ex- 
ample, is the dramatic problem which was pre- 
sented in the writing of Mary P. Hamlin’s play, 
He Came Seeing, already referred to. A young 
man, blind from birth, has been healed by 
Jesus, a fact which stirs popular enthusiasm for 
the Master at the very moment when the Jeru- 
salem authorities have determined upon His 
destruction. Pressure is brought to bear upon 
the young man healed either to deny that it was 
Jesus who healed him, or, by his silence to allow 
others to do so and thus rob Jesus of His popular 
support. If the young man is loyal to Jesus, it 
will mean excommunication from the Jewish 
community. If he is silent, it will mean safety. 
That is the ethical choice upon which the play 
turns and which the author must present with 
a maximum of emotional power. 

The actual account of this incident in the 
New Testament would lead an unskillful writer 
to lay the play in the Sanhedrin, the court be- 
fore which the former blind man was brought 
for examination concerning his healing. But to 
do so would mean that all of the information 
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concerning who this young man was and what 
this choice mant to him would have to be 
merely told to the audience by means of dia- 
logue. 

Instead, Mary Hamlin laid the play in the 
young man’s home, forcing the choice upon him 
in advance of the actual trial by the simple 
expedient of having the leading member of the 
Sanahedrin come to the home to present the 
conditions of his safety. So doing, she was en- 
abled to tell the whole story in personal terms, 
ie., by what the audience actually sees people 
do. Thus, through events themselves, we see 
how dependent the young man actually is up- 
on the community for all the means of his 
livelihood. Through the actions of his friends 
and neighbors we come to sense something of 
the terrible meaning of that word excommuni- 
cation. Through the daily life of the home we 
understand the love the parents have for this 
young man and he for them, and realize what 
life-long separation would mean. Moreover, be- 
cause we have ourselves seen this man first blind 
and hopeless, and then with new sight in both 
his eyes and soul, we feel the depth of his grati- 
tude to Jesus. When the moment of choice 
comes and the hero chooses exile rather than 
bestrayal of his friend, it comes with tremendous 
emotional power. And it does so simply be- 
cause we have come to understand its full im- 
plications in living, human terms rather than 
through mere verbal recital. 


MIscELLANEOUS Do’s AND Don’tT’s 


In addition to the six deadly sins discussed 
above it seems worth while very briefly to list 
a few miscellaneous do’s and don’t’s for the 
guidance of those who aspire to write this type 
of play. 

Learn to tell the play’s story in as short and 
closely knit a sequence of episodes as possible. 
The religious play is fundamentally a progres- 
sion of emotions stirred in the hearts of the aud- 
ience. The mere happening of many physical 
events upon the stage is quite as apt to distract 
the audience and interrupt that mounting emo- 
tional state as it is to foster it. Therefore, 
strive for the greatest possible simplicity in 
structure, but before you leave the writing of 
any one episode to pass on to the next one, be 
sure you have extracted from its happenings 
the last ounce of their emotional values. 


In all plays designed for the church stage 
avoid as far as possible all change of settings. 
They cause too much trouble for the produc- 
ing groups. Moreover, in the one-act play, a 
shift of scene with the accompanying dropping 
of the curtain interrupts the priceless emo- 
tional momentum being generated in the aud- 
ience. If a story projected as a one-act relig- 
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ious play cannot be told without a shift in 
scene, it usually is better to drop the idea and 
take an entirely new start. 

Simplicity in both costuming and staging is 
a prerequisite in any play designed for church 
groups. But simplicity does not rule out the 
effective use of simple means. 


SOME NEEDED PLays 


There is among the churches an open field 
for good plays which can be acted in the 
church auditorium itself without the use of any 
staging. This is an extremely difficult thing to 
do and do well, but when it is so done it meets 
the needs of thousands of churches which either 
have no stage equipment at all or stage equip- 
ment so crude and inadequate as to be a lia- 
bility rather than an asset. When this is at- 
tempted it would seem far better to accept the 
church auditorium frankly for just what it is 
as the actual scene of the play’s action and to 
use only such lighting sources and effects as 
are natural to the church. Jewel Bothwell Tull’s 
Forgotten Man and the writer’s own Testing 
Hour are two plays which attempt this. Both 
are published by Dramatic Publishing Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

There is also among the churches an ever- 
ready market for plays with an all-women cast. 
In fact, it is always good production insurance 
to contrive a cast which is peopled mainly with 
women characters. 


At present the churches are taking their 
social responsibilities much more seriously than 
in times past. There is a good market for peace 
plays, though that need is much more adequate- 
ly supplied than the ones still to be mentioned. 
Really good plays on industrial justice are near- 
ly non-existent. There is a great need for plays 
which will deal adequately with the Rochdale 
type of consumers’ cooperatives. And there is 
a like need for plays which will tell the truth 
about the nation’s farmers and shed the light 
both of justice and religious idealism upon their 
plight. Farming communities themselves are 
waiting for plays which can inspire their own 
youth to effective rural leadership and recon- 
struction. There are also some churches which 
would welcome plays sounding a positive and 
brotherly note on race relationships. 


MarRKETS 

Of those publishers making a special effort to serve 
the dramatic needs of the churches as such, the fol- 
lowing are the most discriminating and best paying 
markets: 

Abingdon Press, 740 Rush St., Chicago. 

Walter H. Baker Co., 178 Tremont St., Boston. 

Dramatic Publishing Co., 59 E. Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago. 

Fitzgerald Publishing Co., 14 E. 41st St., New 
York. 
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Samuel French, 25 W. 45th St., New York. (How- 
ever, this company requires a reading fee for consider- 
ing scripts.) 

Missionary Education Movement, 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York. (Takes plays dealing with the attainment 
of Christian race relationships and those giving fresh 
interpretation and vitality to the missionary ideal. De- 
mand limited.) 

New World Dramatic Service, 5548 Kenwood Ave. 
(rear), Chicago. 

Pilgrim Press, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 

Student Volunteer Movement, 254 Fourth Ave., 
New York. (Takes plays of same type as published 
by Missionary Education Movement. Demand also 
limited.) 


The following publishers are also interested in out- 
standingly good plays of the types set forth in the 
foregoing article, but plays submitted to them should 
be sure to have a wide general interest in addition to 
their basic religious appeal. Plays designed for pro- 
duction in churches only should be tried out first on 
the markets above. 


Anderson House, 726 Jackson Place, Washington, 

Ap pleton-Century Co., 35 W. 32d St., New York. 

Beacon Press, 25 Beacon St., Boston. 

Boni and Liveright, 66 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Covici, Friede, Inc., 386 Fourth Ave., New York. 

Coward-McCann, Inc., 55 Fifth Ave., New York. 


By EARL CHAPIN 


DO YOU know 
something today? 
Maybe you have 
yourself just dis- 
covered what 
makes the wind 
sough on a damp 
day, what makes 
the telephone wires 
sing, or why snow 
crunches under 
your feet at one 
time and not an- 
other. Perhaps last 
night in reading 
your favorite book 
you came upon 
some unusual fact that caused you to wonder, 
something so interesting that you might tell me 
or Johnny Anybody and be sure of an appre- 
ciative audience. We are all interested in worth- 
while or surprising facts. Here’s one. Did you 
know that there are at least 26 magazines in 
the juvenile group that have use for short in- 
formative articles of just this sort? 

The editors of these magazines require only 
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Curwen, Inc., Germantown, Philadelphia. 

Dodd, Mead and Company, Inc., 443 Fourth Ave., 
New York. 

Doubleday, Doran & Co., Garden City, N. Y. 

Farrar and Rinehardt, 12 E. 41st St., New York. 

Grosset and Dunlap, 1140 Broadway, New York. 

Harper and Brothers, 49 E. 33d St., New York. 

Henry Holt and Co., 1 Park Ave., New York. 

Houghton, Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston. 

Little, Brown and Co., 34 Beacon St., Boston. 

Longmans, Green and Co., 55 Fifth Ave., New 
York. 

Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Oxford Press, 114 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Random House, 20 E. 57th St., New York. 

Revell Publishing Co., 158 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Charles Scribner's Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New York. 

University of Chicago Press, 58th St. and Ellis Ave., 
Chicago. 

Willett, Clark and Co., 440 S.-Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago. 


In addition to the above, the writer of religious 
plays should make direct inquiries of the heads of the 
many denominational boards which occasionally com- 
mission writers to do special plays for their particular 
needs. The most complete and suggestive directory 
is the Yearbook of American Churches (Association 
Press, 347 Madison Ave., New York, $2). 


WRITING THE INFORMATIVE 
ARTICLE FOR JUVENILES... 


Mr. Chapin has contributed informative ar- 
ticles and fiction to a considerable number 
ot the juvenile periodicals. 


two things of an informative article—brevity 
and interest. They don’t want fine writing. It 
is the core material that is essential. 


Adolescence is the age of curiosity, and it is 
the function of these articles to help satisfy 
that curiosity. The adolescent and pre-adoles- 
cent is beginning to notice the many odd mani- 
festations of natural phenomena about him, and 
he is asking questions. “What is an Echo?” 
“What is Rust?” “Why We Have Buttons on 
Our Coat Sleeves,” ‘““Why a Kite Flies,” “Why 
a River Meanders.” These are a few of the arti- 
cles I have sold to magazines of the pre-adoles- 
cent level. 

The teen-age group offers a still wider field 
for this explanatory sort of squib. The differ- 
ence is one only of length and maturity of sub- 
ject matter. The teen-age boy wants to know 
how a phonograph or radio operates, he wants 
to know how cold it is on Pluto, or why a 
leopard has spots. He wants to know most ev- 
erything he can comprehend, and lots of things 
he can’t. It may be either profound or trivial. 
I have explained why a dog runs sideways; I 
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have also tried to explain curved space. Partic- 
ularly, anything that is out of the ordinary 
challenges attention. “Why the Tower of Pisa 
Leans” made an excellent article. 

Another successful type of subject-matter is 
that dealing in superlatives and extremes. Bi- 
zarre and exceptional facts likewise find a wel- 
come among young folks. 1 have written about 
the world’s highest bridge, the longest tunnel, 
the greatest explosion, the deepest well, the 
smallest city, the coldest and hottest weather. 
“Firsts” also seem to interest the adolescent. My 
last check included a payment for an article on 
“The First High School.” 


There are numberless sources for this infor- 
mational material. Much of it may be gleaned 
from a good Encyclopedia, or any source book 
of good authority. One word of caution—be 
sure your sources are reliable. Editors may not 
know about all these things you’re writing of, 
but they are quick to detect the ring of false 
metal. Naturally you desire effect in your arti- 
cles; but see that you have veracity first. Re- 
member, it is content and not composition that 
is stressed in this kind of writing. 

Much of this informative material comes to 
one out of every-day routine. We hear or read 
things that strike us as worthy of amplification 
into a writeup, or perhaps we already know of 
many facts that would make good retelling. 
Last winter I saw an educational short on the 
eruption of Krakatoa. The story interested me. 
I went to the library and got the material for a 
long article on “The World’s Greatest Explo- 
sion” which sold the first time out. 

The facts contained in any book or magazine 
belong to whoever wishes to use them. The au- 
thor of your source material most likely got his 
facts from somebody else. 

However, don’t simply rehash other informa- 
time articles. This may seem superfluous advice, 
and let us hope it is for most of us. But the fact 
remains that many writers, considering this field 
a chicken-feed market, are not willing to spend 
much time in preparing their material and so 
dash off stuff that is not much better than a 
plain rehashing. Such practices defeat their own 
purpose, for what you are turning in is “old 
stuff” which editors have probably seen so often 
that they know it by heart. This applies par- 
ticularly to the rehashing of material primarily 
designed for juvenile consumption. Searching 
through a first-class encyclopedia, or writing up 
facts found in adult books, is a different matter. 
What comes of that is more likely to be new 
and thus welcome to the juvenile field. In other 
words, the informative writer must exert him- 
self now and then. 

I would lay particular stress on the value of 
writing up the unusual and the timely, for here 
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one steers pretty clear of the overworked. A 
compilation of adolescent interests appearing in 
Douglas’s ‘Secondary Education” puts astron- 
omy (the stars, specifically), at the very top. 
Astronomy is a particular field of mine, but I 
could not sell a tenth of what I wrote, and 
finally gave up writing in that field. I needed 
only to go to the library and observe to see the 
reason for my failure. The shelves are full of 
books on ‘Stars For Little Willie.” A perusal of 
any librarian’s list of juvenile non-fiction will 
give you a pretty good idea of what to stay 
away from. 

Science was another leading item of interest 
in that list of adolescent interests. Now this is 
a good field because it is dynamic. It moves. 
Now the diameter of Betelgeuse or the number 
of visible stars in the Pleaides isn’t going to 
change tomorrow, but the quality and mass of 
scientific research is constantly changing. That 
makes news, and interesting news. That’s what 
the youngsters want. You’ve got to keep ahead 
of the World Book man. Occasionally a maga- 
zine will keep abreast of some interesting scien- 
tific development through a special column, like 
“The Hangar Bulletin” published in Youth’s 
World. This is good evidence of the desire on 
the part of juvenile magazine editors to keep 
their readers well informed in constantly de- 
veloping fields of proven interest. 


System in bookkeeping is one requisite for 
the writer of informative articles. I experienced 
no end of confusion in bookkeeping until I 
worked out an orderly method of keeping track 
of my manuscripts. This same method may help 
you. 

Informative articles usually range from 50 
to 350 words. This means that they will cover 
from one to two or three pages, according to 
the type you use. Our present postal rates make 
it necessary that we avail ourselves of all the 
ounce allowance that is given us. I have found 
that 6 cents will just mail a 12-page manuscript 
with enclosed envelope, and that 9 cents will 
do the same for 20 pages. Therefore in each 
submission I send articles totalling 12 or 20 
pages. 

I of course enter titles of all prose composi- 
tions in a special book for that purpose, but in 
this case I also cross-check by the use of a 4x6 
card. On one side of this card I have the titles 
of the articles, the number of words, and the 
page in my regular book on which they are 
listed. On the other side is the memorandum 
of the publications to which I have sent the 
group. To avoid confusion, address manu- 
scripts to the publication companies, and not 
to the individual magazines which they publish, 
for-all manuscripts receive a general reading as 
they come in. 
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BREATHE 


MAYBE this isn’t 
a good idea; may- 
be everybody with 
a typewriter but 
me already does it 
this way, but may- 
be there are a few 
still making pay- 
ments on their 
first typewrit- 
ers who haven’t 
thought of it. I'll 
pass it on for what 
it’s worth. 

This is the way 

Lawrence Cardwell it happened: I 

built a story. If 

there was a plot, it was rotten. The story is 
still for sale (cheap), but every time it came 
home it brought a letter or a note on the bottom 
of the rejection slip. The yarn did not meet the 
present requirements of a long list of mags, 
but editors “enjoyed Captain Slear very much.” 

In time I checked back to see how Captain 
Slear got that way. Captain Slear wasn’t the 
hero, and the story wasn’t about Captain Slear. 
He, among other things, just happened to get 
into it like an innocent bystander getting into 
a newsreel. 

Now, my hero was different—a purely im- 
agined, laboriously conceived character. You 
would have liked him . . . But this is about 
Captain Slear. After imagining a perfect char- 
acter for my hero I lacked the time and inclin- 
ation to waste much imagination on Captain 
Slear. But if he was going to be in the story he 
had to have a few assets such as arms and legs 
and mannerisms and vocal powers. His was a 
comedy part; an ex-army’ veterinarian in a 
Western setting. I thought I’d try a hand-me- 
down, a ready-made character. 


While lunching on a lead-pencil eraser, I idly 
thumbed back through my memory until I 
came to Tom Walsh, a former employer. Tom 
looked like what I wanted, only he had never 
been in the army and wasn’t a veterinarian. 
Too bad. 

I helped myself to another eraser and remem- 
bered a veterinarian I had met one time in a 
dog hospital. His conversation dripped with the 
professional terms and jargon I craved, but he 
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TAILOR-MADES THAT 


Mr. Cardwell owns and operates the VV 
Ranch, near Payson, Ariz. He punches a type- 
writer while resting from punching cows. 
He has sold to Triple-X, All Western, and 
newspapers from Kansas City to the Coast. 
He tells us: ‘“‘For the past two or three 
years | have occupied myself quite profitably 
impregnating Western stories with realistic 
range customs and vernacular for several 
prolific writers who no first-hand 
knowledge of their locale.’ 


didn’t look as well in the part as Tom did, and 
as far as I knew he had never been in the army. 
Too bad. 

Unable to find another eraser, I picked up the 
end of a worn-out typewriter ribbon and 
thought of my own army days. I remembered 
several officers with the exact mannerisms I 
wanted, but not one of them had been a veter- 
inarian, and none of them looked as good in 
the part as Tom Walsh. 

But the story must go on. I couldn’t spend 
all day on a secondary character. After all, it 
wasn’t Captain Slear’s story, and my perfect 
hero would offset any deficiency in him. I 
slapped Tom in as Captain Slear, and being no 
piker, I endowed him with the best mannerisms 
of all the officers I could think of, and gave 
him the benefit of the Vet’s vocabulary, sea- 
soned to taste with army phrases and idioms. 
It was easy, so easy I felt a little guilty. You 
see, I knew Tom well, could describe him per- 
fectly, and had been impressed by the Vet’s 
words, and had been depressed many times by 
officers’ mannerisms. 

In the finished story Captain Slear was a hu- 
man being such as you and I meet every day. 
His borrowed conversation and background 
fitted him into the story and made him seem 
real. My beautifully planned and carefully im- 
agined hero was the kind of a guy we all hope 
to meet, but aren’t apt to. 

The foregoing was the nucleus of a simpli- 
fied method of characterization that produces 
clear-cut characters, lacking the fuzzy outline 
and shallow flatness that is the despair of both 
editors and conscientious story-mill operators. 
It is the first process of creating a character 
that will become a distinct individual. It is the 
foundation, the basic framework from real life 
upon which the imagination weaves and spins 
and molds. 

After riding with this crude composite two 
or three days and sleeping with him (or her) 
a couple of nights, these unrelated attributes I 
have brought together blend into a definite 
character, an entity if you please, whom I know 
intimately and therefore can portray vividly. 

What happens to a character pieced together 
thus mechanically after it is introduced to the 
creative mind is hard to define. Up to this point 
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it has been a conscious, deliberate commingling 
of observed human qualities. The creative mind 
avidly gathers up this mangled mass, heating 
and fusing the unaffiliated characteristics into 
a new being that lives and breathes and emotes, 
and is elusively reminiscent of its living coun- 
terparts. With the story idea, for which the 
character is intended, well in mind, the roughly 
carpentered embryo develops to meet the re- 
quirements of the story, yet retains its basic 
human naturalness. This humanness, this nat- 
uralness is more readily recorded in definite 
strokes from the memory of the creator than it 
could be from the fuzzy images of pure imag- 
ination. 

After you have compounded such a char- 
acter, and made his acquaintance, he handles 
his part in the yarn easily and naturally. When 


RESULTS OF AN EXPERIMENT 


HE first week of 1936, I made my customary 

yearly inventory. A number of results interested 

me. I had dozens of manuscripts which had sold 
after ten, fifteen and twenty trips to market. I had 
four manuscripts which had been accepted by an 
editor after he had already previously rejected them 
once. (They had been sent to the same markets a 
second time through slipshod bookkeeping.) And I 
had a full one hundred manuscripts which were ready 
for the morgue—twenty-five and more trips to market 
already recorded for each, and not a nibble. 

They were all juvenile manuscripts, and knowing 
this field thoroughly, as I felt I did, it was disappoint- 
ing to have so many worthless articles and stories on 
hand. I sat down, and waded through the batch of 
them. Finished, I couldn’t find a single reason why 
the stuff shouldn’t have sold. There wasn’t anything 
exceptional about them, but they were good juvenile 
material. And since there was a considerable amount 
of dollars and cents value tied up in them, I hated 
like the devil to “dead file’’ the bunch. 

So I started an experiment. Dog-eared and travel- 
worn, I had a typist retype the entire lot—without 
changing a word. I made out new records for the 
lot, and beginning with the first markets to which 
the manuscripts had been sent, I mailed them out 
again. As each manuscript returned, I mailed it to the 
next market which had already rejected it once. 

The first week of 1937, I again inventoried my 
records—material on hand, material out to markets, 
sold, published, paid for, and accepted manuscripts. 
And I checked up on my experiment. 

At this writing, I have sold seventy-six of the one 
hundred manuscripts! Seven of them were sold to 
markets to which I had not submitted them before. 
(That means that seven of them were sold after more 
than twenty-five trips to market.) 

Sixty-nine were sold to editors who had already re- 
jected them at least once! Of the sixty-nine, fifteen 
sold to editors who had given three rejection slips 
in return for submission, while two sold to editors 
who had rejected them four times! 

The remaining twenty-four manuscripts are still go- 
ing the rounds—many to editors for the fourth and 
fifth time. I'm continuing it merely for the sake of the 
experiment, and will quit submissions after the fifth 
rejection by each editor. 

Recently, in Berton Braley’s “Pegasus Pulls A 
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you come to one of those snags that are for- 
ever cropping up in story building, and wonder 
whether to change the plot or junk the whole 
yarn and go fishing, you can lean back in your 
chair, nibble an eraser or two, (any good sta- 
tioner can supply them in gross lots) and ask 
yourself: “How would this character react to 
this set of circumstances—what would he say 
—how would he phrase it, how would he act?” 
The answers will be sound, logical and convinc- 
ing. You have seen this set of reactionary forces 
perform in real life. 

As soon as I am convalescent from a severe 
case of finer-inertia I’m going to take my 
purely imagined hero apart and foundation him 
with red-blooded human beings to match Cap- 
tain Slear, then sell the story. Editors enjoyed 
Captain Slear very much. 


By WILL HERMAN 


Hack” I came across his notes on a somewhat similar 
experience. He wrote: 

“I have just been going over the record of my 
sold and published manuscripts for the past two 
years. I took them as they came—A to Z. Stories, 
verses, sketches, articles, essays, novelettes—both com- 
missioned material and purely speculative. I found 
that out of one hundred and twenty-five manuscripts, 
twelve had been to more than thirty markets apiece— 
and then sold. Of this twelve, nine were sold to 
magazines which had formerly rejected them. One 
was sold to a market that had rejected it three times. 
Three had been rejected twice by the final buyer. The 
total number of manuscripts sold to editors who had 
tossed them back at me at least once was eighteen. 
Two manuscripts had made forty-two trips each and 
sold on the third round to a former rejector. Two had 
been to thirty-eight markets—and sold the second 
round. And one had been sold—and profitably—to 
the seventy-fourth market attacked. The average num- 
ber of submissions of these one hundred and twenty- 
five manuscripts was just over ten. 

“At first glance this may seem proof that I am a 
numbskull author not to know my market better. Why 
didn’t I send this stuff to the last place in the first 
place? In eighteen instances I did just that—and was 
turned down.” 

My experiment was conducted only with juvenile 
material. Berton Braley conducted no experiment, 
but his results in slick and other markets are much 
similar to my own. 

What does all this prove? Does it prove that 
editors don’t know what they want? Perhaps, in some 
instances. On the whole, I prefer to believe that they 
were overstocked at the first submission, had similar 
material on hand, had published something similar 
shortly before, or the editor had a quarrel with his 
wife before leaving for work. 

I do know that constant submissions count in the 
case of worthwhile manuscripts. When the material 
is good—and you know it is good—keep it going the 
rounds, and over again if necessary. If it is as good 
as you think it is, some editor is going to take it. 

It would be interesting to hear from other writers 
on this. All kinds of writers. What is the record 
number of submissions before a manuscript was finally 
sold? And what is the record for rejections by an edi- 
tor who finally purchased the script? 


| 

| 
| 
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WELL-KNOWN feature writer for an 

eastern Sunday newspaper taught me more 

about feature writing in an hour’s con- 
versation than I could pick up for myself in 
donkey’s years, groping around without guid- 
ance. Here is part of what he said, passed along 
in the hope that some of my fellow plodders 
may be able to turn his advice into a few dol- 
lars. For if one has a suitable subject and fol- 
lows the advice given here he is almost sure 
to click. 


“Sunday features containing action are most 
acceptable,” he started off. “In fact, action is 
almost obligatory. Aside from that, the prime 
requisite in the presentation of your story is a 
series of word pictures capable of illustration— 
word pictures which hit you in the eye. We 
carry a staff of artists for the express purpose 
of illustrating our features and stories. If you 
look at the paper, you will note that there are 
always line or wash drawings accompanying 
each feature, whether or not photos are used. 
This does not mean that you should not send in 
photographs; on the contrary, illustrate your 
features in this way whenever possible—often 
the pictures sell the feature. 


“However, I want to impress this word pic- 
ture idea upon you; word pictures capable of 
illustration. I cannot accent this point too 
strongly. Always make sure that there is at 
least one picture which the artist can seize upon, 
and get in as many more as you consistently 
can. We may use only one, but leave that to 
the editors. They demand these in every fea- 
ture. 

“Remember this, too: in spite of the ballyhoo 
on billboards and elsewhere, the paper is not 
out to educate the people. We are out to amuse 
them. People want thrills and amusement. They 
are interested in the bizarre and unusual, so 
don’t try to preach at them or worry about 
their education.” 

This brought up the question of subject 
matter. I also put this poser: If the paper was 
not out to educate, why publish scientific ma- 
terial? The answers were interesting. 

“I’ve already answered your question in part. 
Let’s take subjects first. It seems to me that 
people never tire of animal stories. We run one 
in nearly every isue and sometimes we run 
more. And believe me, we have a devil of a 
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PUT WORD PICTURES IN 
YOUR NEWSPAPER FEATURES 


By ALLAN STRATHGLASS 


time trying to find really good animal-story ma- 
terial. There is, of course, a great deal of repe- 
tition, although we have featured everything 
from the snow-flea to the Thibetan yak. 


“Perhaps I should say that human-interest 
stories come first. But that takes in such a broad 
scope. Incidentally, in this connection, leave 
out the sob stuff. Sea stories have an appeal for 
most readers, especially if they deal with wind- 
jammer days. Go out and get hold of an old 
salt who has sailed in one and get his story. It’s 
pretty sure to sell. 


“Stories of exploration usually are great hits, 
but they are few and far between and are most- 
ly contracted for before an expedition starts 
out. Sometimes we can get a staff man on the 
trip. Air stuff is good, too. So if you know your 
air, spout your stuff. 


“Fishing yarns are not looked upon too fa- 
vorably by most editors. They’ve got to be ex- 
ceptionally good to get a look-in, for every 
second rater seems to think that he has in his 
typewriter the one and only fishing classic. 
And, heaven knows, we have printed enough 
of them. Most fishing stories, at that, belong to 
the annual meeting of the Liars’ Club. 


“Yes, we have used a few scientific articles, 
but they have been written in very simple lan- 
guage by prominent scientists. The authors’ 
names carried the stories. We found that they 
did not appeal to the mass of our readers. For 
if a reader is interested in science, he knows 
better than to look for it in a Sunday news- 
paper. But we do use a lot of articles apparently 
scientific. See how they are handled. For in- 
stance, a man writing about “black light” or 
ultra violet rays, does not play up the scientific 
end of his story so much as he does the ‘human- 
interest’ angle or the ‘color.’ The human-in- 
terest angle is in the fact that the rays are used 
in the detection of crime and the apprehension 
of the perpetrators; check alterations and paint- 
ing frauds are two of the crimes where this 
light is used to the undoing of criminals. So 
the writer illustrates his article with the stories 
of famous forgers falling into the error of for- 
getting that the black light will show them up, 
and ends up the feature, if he can, with a good 
juicy murder solved with the aid of the same 
rays. Or the writer might play up the healing 
effects of the rays—their use in medicine and 
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the results obtained. You will note that in an 
article of this sort, the scientific information is 
only incidental, although the article may seem 
to deal with ultra violet rays. Get the point? 

“One other thing: when you are writing an 
interview, let the person ‘aterviewed do the 
talking. “Quotes” appeal imore than narration 
in this type of story. People are more inter- 
ested in what your old salt has to say than in 
your own comments. 

“Timeliness—is there such a word? Well, 
anyway that’s one thing beginners never seem 
to be able to get into their heads. I know that, 
for every time there’s a big rush of work here 
I get a few bags of manuscripts to read. Our 
Christmas yarns all seem to arrive about the 
23rd of December—at least the bulk of them 
do—and they all go back. Writers new to the 
game seem to be ignorant of the fact that it 
takes up»to six weeks for any feature to go 
through the different departments and see the 
light of day. Remember that. The snow is hard- 
ly off the ground, but mentally I’ve discarded 
my spats and coat and am sweltering in the 
harvest sun. I’m getting out my late summer 
stuff now. Take the tip. Get your yarn in ahead 
of the season it refers to, if possible. Of course, 
stories with a news interest fall into a different 
category.” 


I’ve used the foregoing tips for feature yarns \ 


and they clicked. Here’s hoping you do the 
same. 


SoME SUNDAY FEATURE MARKETS 


The following is only a suggestive list of markets 
for Sunday features in United States and Canada. 
Every newspaper carrying a feature department is a 
potential market, although in a good many cases little 
is ordinarily used except features supplied by syndi- 
cates. A few of the leading independent syndicates are 
included in this list. Some papers, such as the Hearst 
papers, are supplied by syndicates formed by their 
own groups. All of the Hearst Sunday features are 
handled by the 

American Weekly Magazine, 2 Duane Street, New 
York. In cities where there are Hearst papers the 
Sunday editor can often help out the feature writer 
and advise him whether or not his story has a chance. 


Chicago Tribune (Sunday), 435 N. Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago. Uses features of all kinds. 

New York Times, New York. Publishes a Sunday 
edition using high-grade features. 

New York Herald-Tribune, New York. Sunday 
magazine section using high-grade features. 

New York Sunday Mirror, 235 E. 45th St., New 
York. Publishes 20-page feature section strong on the 
girl angle. Your story has a better chance if you can 
ring in some beautiful women and their photos. This 
Sunday paper also buys detective plots—not stories— 
which should be addressed to John Kobler, % Sun- 
day Mirror Magazine. 


Brooklyn Eagle, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Philadelphia Sunday Press, Philadelphia. 
Public Ledger, Philadelphia. 
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Sunday American, Atlanta, Ga. Material must pri- 
marily interest Southern readers. 

Los Angeles Times, Los Angeles, Calif. 

United Feature Syndicate, 406 World Bldg., New 
York. Syndicates features of all kinds. 

King Features Syndicate, 235 E. 45th St., New 
York. Strong on “‘topical’’ features, i. e., features hav- 
ing more or less connection with current events. 

Toronto Star Weekly, 80 King St., Toronto Ont., 
Canada. Uses at least eight features and eight fiction 
stories each week. Prefers features with Canadian 
angle, but buys all kinds. 

Toronto Saturday Night, Toronto, Ont., Canada. 
Buys Canadian features up to about 2500 words. 
Uses short, snappy little stories about “People who 
do things.” 

Montreal Standard, St. James St., Montreal, Can- 
ada. In the market for features, but an analysis of 
the paper will show that the majority are purchased 
from syndicates. 

Montreal Star News Bureau, St. James St., Mon- 
treal, Canada. Syndicates “‘topical’’ features to about 
60 newspapers; splits proceeds with author. 

Vancouver Sunday Province, Vancouver, B. C., 
Canada. Buys news and features. 

The foregoing list is not intended to be exhaus- 
tive. If you have tried most of the foregoing and 
others that you know of, and they all sent your poor 
little feature back, don’t be discouraged. Take it to 
the managing editor of your local daily and try to 
hang it on him. I did this very thing with one of 
my lame ducks and got $20.00 for it. 

In fact, I might advise the beginner to see if he 
cannot peddle a feature article to his local paper 
before striking out for greener pastures. 


RECENT TitLes From EAsTERN SUNDAY 
NEWSPAPER FEATURES 
These will help to give some idea of what they are 


using: 


Icebergs A-Lee—Interview with sea captain. 
- Fifth Weapon—Gas in the next war. 
In the Deadly Coils of a 28-foot Python! 

Possible to Live to 120—But What a Wreck! 

Adventures of Lord Edward Montague—Autobio- 

graphical. 

What a Tornado Can Do In Three Minutes! 

His Body Burned in the Furnace of His Own 

Opera House? 

Why the Hangman Hanged Himself. 

How Fast Do Birds Fly? 

Healing Waters — Religious shrine story about 

Lourdes. 

Dancing for Canada—Sport story. 

Peanuts, Popcorn and Hartebeestes—Animal yarn. 

Black Moose—Black Powder—Animal yarn. 

Matching Wits with Mongolian Brigands—Explor- 

er’s story. 

He Hitch-Hiked with His Family. 

A style for Every Hour—Fashion story. 

Lonely in the Clouds—Amy Mollison’s air story. 

Will That Dog Bite?—-Animal story. 

The Millionth Chance—Sea story of explosion. 

How People ‘‘Catch’’ Insanity. 

A Birdman Shows How He Flies. 

Discouraging Husband Killing. 

Why the Snakebite Murder Didn't Come Off! 

Exposing the Astounding Tricks of Fake Accident 

Chiselers. 

These are a few titles taken at random from three 
Eastern Sunday Supplements which tend to substan- 
tiate the essential truths of the tips handed out in the 
interview. 
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THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST'S 
LITERARY MARKET TIPS 


GATHERED MONTHLY FROM AUTHORITATIVE SOURCES 


Ten-Story Love Magazine, 67 W. 44th St., New 
York, is announced by Rose Wyn, editor, as a new 
magazine of Periodical House. She writes: “It’s really 
a companion book to Love Fiction Monthly, with a 
slightly different policy. It will use one or two young 
marriage love stories in each issue. Both books use 
the highly dramatic story with plenty of complication, 
as well as one or two lighter stories in each issue. All 
stories must be plausibly worked out. In Ten Story 
Love Magazine shorts will run from 2000 to 6000 
words; novelettes from 8000 to 10,000. In Love Fic- 
tion Monthly, shorts from 4000 to 6000 words, novel- 
ettes from 8000 to 12,000 words. Writers can be as- 
sured of fullest cooperation, immediate decisions, and 
payment on acceptance. Rate, 1 cent a word and up.” 


Look, the Monthly Picture Magazine, Des Moines, 
Ia., is “interested only in pictures of intense human 
interest and pictures of action,’’ writes Vernon Pope, 
managing editor. “Any type of picture which meets 
either of the above requirements would do. We do 
not care for scenics. We pay on acceptance.” This 
company also edits a weekly rotogravure section for 
the Register and Tribune Syndicate, which supplies 
pictures to about eighteen large newspapers. 


The Commentator, 101 Park Ave., New York, is a 
new monthly pocket-sized magazine under the edi- 
torship of Lowell Thomas. An announcement from 
the publishers states: “Contributors have a wide field 
from which to choose, and can cover any phase from 
sports to politics—timely news events. Lengths, 400 
to 1800 words, also fillers and spot stories. We pay 
a good price on acceptance.’’ Mr. Thomas gives the 
following suggestions to contributors: “Start with 
an idea based upon current news. Make sure the facts 
you have are vital and state them forcefully, then con- 
nect them as intimately as possible with the reader's 
personal concerns. Give them background and trace 
them to their probable outcome. If possible, challenge 
and guide the reader to help share their development. 
Avoid any suggestion of defeatism, and build the 
reader's sense of social importance. Give the article 
that lightness of touch, color, and freshness that will 
make good inner conversation—expressing the idea 
so tersely as to highlight memorable, quotable pas- 
sages.”” 


Dance, and Young Dancer, 49 W. 45th St., New 
York, are two new periodicals devoted to dancing. 
Concerning the adult magazine, Dance, Paul R. Mil- 
ton, editor, writes: “Query the editor before submit- 
ting material; our needs are very specialized. Profes- 
sional articles up to 1500 words are used. Payment 
is at 1 cent per word, on publication.” Young Dancer 
is edited by Rosalie Livingston. It uses articles and 
short-stories about famous dancers of the past and 
present, written for girls between 6 and 14, with em- 
phasis on the glamour of the dance world. IIlustra- 
tions are chiefly photographs, and need not be sub- 
mitted with articles unless requested by the editor. 
It is suggested that writers for this magazine also 
query before submitting manuscripts. Payment is at 
1 cent a word, on publication. 

Secret Agent "X’’, 67 W. 44th St., New York, of 
the Periodical House group, writes that it is now using 
G-Men yarns. 


Real America, 16 Kable Squ., Mt. Morris, Ill., now 
edited by A. L. Kirby, sends the following statement 
of requirements: “Articles on the news, politics, eco- 
nomics, 2000 words or under, with photos when pos- 
sible. We want dynamic articles with some news 
value, playing up personalities and proving some- 
thing. They should start with a bang, then editorialize 
a bit. No exposes of petty rackets or authors’ pet 
peeves. No bitter political attacks. We want only first 
serial rights; authors may so stipulate. Payment is on 
acceptance without fail at 1 cent per word straight, no 
juggling for price; photos, $2 each, when used.” 


High Heels Magazine, 381 Fourth Ave., New York, 
is being launched as a companion magazine to Silk 
Stocking Stories, which uses sophisticated love fiction: 
with somewhat sexy angles, in lengths from 1000 to 
1800 words, paying 2 cents a word on acceptance for 
them. 


Sure Fire Detective, 67 W. 44th St., New York, 
is replacing Ace Detective as a member of the Maga- 
zine Publishers group. A letter from the editor states: 
“The policy calls for good meaty stories with strong 
characterization. We want to get away from gangster 
types and use stories with more variation in the vil- 
lian. I have spots for shorts from 4000 to 6000 words 
and shall have room for one novelette of 14,000 to 
16,000 words.”” Rates are 1 cent a word up, on pub- 
lication. 


New World Dramatic Service, 5548 Kenwood Ave. 
(rear), Chicago, is interested in receiving religious 
plays. Louis Wilson, editor, writes: ““Don’t send sen- 
timental plays, preachy plays, or allegories. I want 
plays that are vigorous expositions of Christian char- 
acter shown in action, plays that make telling indict- 
ments of the evils inherent in our present individ- 
ualistic social order, plays that point forward to a 
more Christlike social order. I am interested chiefly 
in one-act plays running 25 minutes to 1 hour in 
playing time, which can be used in churches either 
to take the place of the usual sermon or for presenta- 
tion in the parish house. They must be adapted to 
amateur production. They must have sound dra- 
matic structure. They must present truths which ring 
true to universal human experience. Accepted scripts 
are published in mimeograph form and marketed 
among my special list of churches which are making 
a deliberate and purposeful use of this art form 
in their religious and social ministries. Five dollar 
royalty charged on initial productions of any play by 
any group; $2.50 on repeat performances. Fifty per 
cent of royalty collections go to the author.” 


Popular Stamp Review, 67 W. 44th St., New York, 
has been launched by Popular Hobbies, Inc. The first 
issue, dated February, 1937, consists of 96 pages, 
tabloid size. Kent B. Stiles, editor, writes: ‘‘Articles, 
both popular in style and technical, dealing with phil- 
ately, will be considered. Payment is at 14 cent a word 
for material accepted, payment being made about the 
12th of month prior to the month-date of publica- 
tion.” 
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The _ instruc- 
tions for us- 
ing, constitute 
a course in 
short-story 
writing in 
themselves, 
One feature is 
the step-by- 
step develop- 
ment outline 
by which Al- 
fred I. Tooke 
wrote “Fate 
Weaves a 
Web’’ for 
Weird Tales, 
with the aid of 
Deal-a-Plot. 


Let DEAL-A-PLOT 


writes daily stories for 
a syndicate writes that 
she would not do with- 


ten minutes,’’ he writes, 
“I had a complete and 
satisfactory plot.”’ 


DEAL-A-PLOT is in- 
genious but 1 


e—a deck of 


No Plot—No Ideas— 
No Nothin’ 


HOW ABOUT DEAL-A-PLOT? 


JUST THE IDEA 
| NEEDED! 


Each deck accompanied by full instructions by C. F. Davis, 
the originator, including three or lot development 


in addition to Fy above-men 


Weaves a W 


s 
notes for ‘‘Fate 


Plots — by the Million — Plots 
In a Deck of Cards 
PRICE $1.00 POSTPAID 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 1837 Champa, Denver. 


ADDRESS 
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The Nicholson Publishing Co., 373 Fourth Ave., 
New York, issues three magazines, More Fun Maga- 
zine, New Comics Magazine, and Detective Comics 
Magazine. Malcolm Wheeler-Nicholson, publisher, 
writes: “Our material consists mostly of cartoons.” 
He intimates that at a later date these periodicals may 
offer a market for detective short-stories and general 
adventure stories suitable for juvenile readers. 


Trips, the Magazine of Travel, 565 Fifth Ave., New 
York, has been purchased by the Fifth Avenue Pub- 
lishing Co., and is published monthly. James A. Clark, 
editor, writes: “A large part of our editorial content 
is staff-written, but we will be glad to consider arti- 
cles of an impersonal but unconventional type. In the 
interest of contributors, it is recommended that quer- 
ies regarding possible articles, rather than the com- 
pleted manuscripts, be sent to this office. The usual 
run of descriptive travel articles is not wanted, nor 
are personal adventures.” Occasional outstanding 
photos are purchased. Payment is made about three 
weeks after acceptance at rates by arrangement. 


The Lone Ranger, Room 532, 125 E. 46th St., New 
York, is by no means “out of business,’ as reported 
by the postoffice to a contributor last month. Samuel 
Bierman, editor, writes: ‘The first issue is practically 
completed and will go on sale about February 15th. 
Since the original notice appeared regarding the pub- 
lication of The Lone Ranger, I have been receiving 
manuscripts every day. As a matter of fact, the re- 
sponse has been so heavy that I have been unable to 
keep up with it, mostly due to the fact that I am 
working on several other magazines. Inasmuch as 
there can only be three or four shorts per issue, I 
am already overstocked.” 


Mid-Week Pictorial, 148 E. 47th St., New York, 
writes that it is unable to give accurate or perma- 
nent information as to its requirements at this stage 
of its organization. It may require three or four 
months to formulate a definite policy, under the new 
ownership. Monte Bourjaily, also publisher of Judge, 
is now the publisher of Mid-Week. 


Alpha and Omega Literary Features, 1035 Brushton 
Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa., writes that it is in need of 
varied types of material for newspaper and periodical 
syndication. “We consider novels for magazine page 
and serialization; short-stories and short shorts; col- 
umns, features, and articles for newspaper syndication 
and periodicals; also interviews and life stories of fa- 
mous personalities. We do not use news material.” 
The basis upon which material is handled is not 
stated. 


The Evangelical Synod, 1742 Chouteau Ave., St. 
Louis, Mo., sends the following statement of require- 
ments for its juvenile periodicals, of which Marie 
Rose Remmel is editor: Boy's Companion: short- 
stories of 2500 words; serials, only occasionally, 2500 
words per chapter; articles, 600 to 2000 words; edi- 
torials, 600 to 800 words; poems, 3 to 4 verses in 
length; short fact items, fillers. Material should be 
of varied nature, seasonal, religious, humorous, in- 
formational, rural, anything of interest to boys 9 to 
15 years of age. Girl’s Friend: similar requirements 
for girls from 9 to 15 years of age. Evangelical Tid- 
ings: material for young people between 15 and 24 
years of age. Length and general requirements the 
same as for the others. Nothing that tends to lower 
morals, nothing destructive, or dealing with war, is 
considered. Payment is on acceptance at from 20 to 
30 cents per 100 words. 


Agriculture Plays Co., 207 E. Raymond St., Dan- 
ville, Ill., is reported to be in the market for rural 
plays. 
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help when you are stuck ee 
for story ideas. It pro- \ 
vides them in infinite ran a 
variety. ‘the device has J q 
proved its value for 
many successful authors. 
A_young woman who 
out it. Barry Scobee 
needed an idea for the 4 
fifteenth story in a ser- 
4 fes for Action Stories. 
He dealt the cards. ‘‘In 
taining a different ection of 52 plot essentials. To use 
it, you shuffle and cut. the cards, getting characters, their 
descriptions and character traits, the setting, plot problem, 
complications, and climax—all the elements of a plot. 
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For which | enclose $1.00 
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The American Farm Youth Magazine, 132 N. Wal- 
nut, Danville, Ill., is a monthly edited by Homer 
Paul Anderson for boys from 14 to 19 years of age. 
Mr. Anderson writes: “We are in the market for 
short-stories of youth theme and adventure, 1000 to 
4000 words in length; novelettes, 6000 to 12,000 
words; articles dealing with modern agriculture, 100 
to 1000 words, news items dealing with the FFA 
(Future Farmers of America), and photos of modern 
agriculture and farm life. Stories and articles must 
be above the ‘English theme’ type, and full of action. 
We do not want stories of orphan farm boys who 
make the old farm pay. Contrary to popular belief, 
farm boys do not enjoy this type of fiction; they want 
adventure, mystery, action. We make payment for 
material on publication at from 14 cent a word up, 
photos 50 cents to $2.” 


Champion of Youth, 2 E. 23rd St., New York, is 
edited by M. B. Schnapper, who writes: ‘““We want 
the sort of material which would interest socially- 
minded young people between the ages of 16 and 
25. Articles on youth problems, light essays, and 
short-stories with youth angles, up to 1200 words, 
are considered, also scientific fillers and youth news 
and photos. We’re interested in any and all material 
about youth’s relationship to society. We pay for 
things we like very much and for assignment work.” 


Challenge, 73 Simcoe St., Toronto, Ont., Canada, 
is issued for young people, 16 years of age and up, 
by Presbyterian Publications. It uses short-stories, 
2500 to 3000 words, brief articles, 250 to 800 words, 
of general interest to young people, short fact items 
and fillers. N. A. MacEachern, editor, states that pay- 
ment is made on publication at no set rate. 


Young People’s Standard, 2923 Troost St., Kansas 
City, Mo., issued by the Nazarene Publishing House, 
is edited by Sylvester T. Ludwig, who requests mate- 
rial of high moral standard which appeals to young 
people and adults of religious inclinations. Articles 
and short-stories should be about 2000 words in 
length; serials, 12,000 to 16,000. Payment is on ac- 
ceptance at 14 cent a word. 


Falmouth Book House, 12 Monument Square, Port- 
land, Me., writes: ‘We are on the lookout for book 
material. We have launched a new publishing house 
and at present are on the search for books of every 
sort, with a view to selecting several titles for our list. 
We are interested in novels, books of humor, travel, 
and adventure, juveniles, etc., also a diary of unusual 
human and historical interest. We pay on royalty 
basis.” The request is signed by Leon Tebbets. 


The Facts of Life, 99 Hudson St., New York, is a 
new magazine ‘devoted to personal hygiene for all.” 
Frank Leighton Wood, M.D., is editor. The first issue 
contains chiefly articles on various phases of sex. 
Manuscripts, it is stated, are paid for ‘‘at regular 
space rates.” 


Famous Funnies, 50 Church St., New York, edited 
by Harold A. Moore, offers a market for juvenile 
short-stories of about 1500 words, packed with action 
and designed for youngsters 10 to 15 years of age. 
Payment is made on publication at $25 per story. 


Critchell Rimington, for the past two years edi- 
torial director of the Dodge Publishing Co., has re- 
signed to become connected with a new magazine 
which, it is stated, will not make its appearance until 
the latter part of 1938. Barrows Mussey has resigned 
as president of Barrows Mussey, Inc., to take his 
place with the Dodge Company and Mr. Mussey’s 
wife, Virginia Mussey, replaces him as president of 
the Mussey organization. 
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WE CAN HELP YOU 


Twenty years’ experience in the judging of 
manuscripts as editor and authors’ agent; an 
intimate knowledge of present-day market con- 
ditions, gathered in the heart of the publishing 
world; a personal acquaintance with practically 
every editor of importance in the United States 
—these should be of service to our clients, 
shouldn't they? We will give you intelligent, 
sympathetic help and guidance, and you can 
count on us for absolute, straight-from-the- 
shoulder frankness. We want clients who have 
the will to go forward—we want to help them 
to go forward. 

Jane Hardy was formerly on the editorial 
staff of Macmillan Company. She is highly rec- 
ommended by Harold S. Latham, Ida Tarbell, 
Henry Goddard Leach, Hamlin Garland, and 
others. 


Send for circular, and for letters of recommenda- 
tion from George Horace Lorimer, H. L. Mencken, 
John Farrar, William C. Lengel, H. E. Maule, 
William Allen White, Marie M. Meloney, H. C. 
Paxton, Fulton Oursler, Thayer Hobson, Marjory 
Stoneman Douglas and others. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, INC. 
JANE HARDY, Pres. 
55 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


AGNES M. REEVE 
Reader and Critic 


Offers expert criticism and revision; shows 
writers how to slant stories, articles, poetry, 
for certain publications. Teaches beginners 
the new technic and how to meet editorial 
requirements. 
BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
Criticized, Revised, Edited, Typed, Marketed 
Send for catalogue 


THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 
Dept. J. Franklin, Ohio 


GOOD CRITICISM 


The only bargain in criticism of a story or article in manu- 
script is that which returns to the writer the full value ot 
the money invested by him. Criticism cannot always trans- 
mute a leaden story into gold, but it can, and should, point 
the writer to producing better work. For you and I sell 
what we write only when we become practiced in the con- 
scious art of writing what will sell. If this advertisement 
attracts you, please send for my circulars. 


EDWIN L. SABIN 


(Manuscript Critic—Literary Adviser) 
Route 1, Hemet, Calif 


WANTED 


Young men or women with a flair for writing, to take 
up advertising. Practical home study training. Low 
tuition. Easy terms. Long established school. Full 
information sent by mail. No salesman will call. Write. 


PAGE DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING 
3601 Michigan Ave. Dept. 1721 Chicago, Ill. 


S. T. C. training in fiction writing is dif- 
ferent—and distinctly better. For fifteen 
years, The Author & Journalist’s S. T. C. has 
maintained an unequaled record—hundreds 
of men and women successfully trained to 
write salable stories and novels. 

It is the kind of training you need. You 
will like its directness, its freedom from 
academic restraint, its practical, professional 
methods. Here unquestionably is the course 
for the intelligent writer who wants capable, 
constructive help instead of flattery, who 
wants personal guidance and training instead 
of an expensive set of books. Such training 
brings results. It is getting the work of 
S. T. C. students into all types of magazines 
with remarkable regularity. 


The Professional Method 


S. T. C. training conditions you at once 
to work as a professional writer. David 
Raffelock, director, helps you every step of 
the way, from recognizing salable fiction 
material to writing and selling the finished 
stories. This ideal relationship between ex- 
perienced author-instructor and _ student- 
writer leads to the quickest, most certain 
results. 


Obtain a REAL test of your 
Ability—FREE 


No longer need you put off determining 
whether you can benefit from professional 
training. Send for the free book, ‘‘The Way 
Past the Editor’’ and learn how you may ob- 
tain a month’s free training in fiction writ- 
ing. There is no obligation to you, so do not 
delay. 


THE AUTHOR JOURNALIST'S S. T. C. 
1839 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 

Please send me information about the 
month's free training and your booklet, ‘‘The 
Way Past the Editor.’’ No cost and no ob- 
ligation to me. 


POETS: Help Yourself in 1937 


Send self-addressed, stamped envelope for 
descriptive leaflet, also 1937 PRIZE PROGRAM 
with particulars of $25 quarterly prizes, monthly 
contests, Book Publication Contest, Hand-writ- 
ing Analysis, Help Yourself Handbooks, etc. 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since 1929; 25c a copy; $2 a year) 


702 N. Vernon St. las, Texas 


PHONE TABOR 270) 
SEELEMAN-EHRET 
5 | PHOTO ENGRAVING COMPANY 
COLLEGE and HIGH SCHOOL ANNUALS 


PROMPT SERVICE 


COPPER en¢ ZINC HALF-TONES 
Denver, Colo. Prompt Mail Service for Publishers and Authors. 


The Author & Journalist 


Harrison Smith, who recently resigned from Ran- 
dom House, has joined the staff of Doubleday, Doran 
& Co., book publishers, as editor, with his head- 
quarters in New York. 


Groff Conklin has succeeded Tom Davin as editor 
for Robert H. McBride Company, book publishers. 
Mr. Davin is preparing to enter the publishing busi- 
ness for himself. 


M. S. Mill Co., Inc., 286 Fifth Ave., New York, is 
a new book publishing firm, which will publish a 
general list of books. It is headed by Michael S. Mill. 


Windward House, which has been a subsidiary of 
the Derrydale Press, issuing sporting books, has been 
taken over by the Garden City Publishing Co., Gar- 
den City, N. Y. 


Palms: A Magazine of Poetry, has been revived 
under the editorship of Elmer Nicholas, with Idella 
Purnell, former editor, as associate editor. No ad- 
dress appears in the first issue. 


Parade, Architects Bldg., Philadelphia, has been 
discontinued. 


Our Boys and Girls, and Our Young People, Breth- 
ren Publications, 16-24 State St., Elgin, Ill., write: 
“We already have all the material we can read.” 


Flowers and Gardens, Calcium, N. Y., edited by 
Madison Cooper, uses material on flowers, gardens, 
trees, and nature subjects, but at present offers no 
cash payment. 


Airwoman, 55 W. 42nd St., New York, has been 
reorganized and revived. It deals with travel, style, 
and aeronautics, from the feminine angle. Miss Jack 
Seely, formerly with Dry Goods Economist, is editor. 


Boys’ Adventure Magazine and Girls’ Detective 
Magazine, 480 Lexington Ave., New York, have 
“gone out of business,” according to the post office. 
Contributors report the usual loss of manuscripts sub- 
mitted. 


The Adjuration Monthly, P. O. Box 13, Stoneham 
Branch, Boston, which “folded” before it ever ap- 
peared, has failed to return submitted manuscripts 
to the authors, according to numerous complaints re- 


ceived. 


Young People’s Friend and Boy's and Girl’s Com- 
rade, of the Gospel Trumpet Co., Anderson, Ind., are 
no longer published. 


The New York Woman, 11 E. 36th St., New York, 
which is largely staff-written, uses no fiction and is 
interested only in articles of New York locale. 


Arcadia House, 66 Fifth Ave., New York, Phoenix 
Press, 444 Fourth Ave., New York, and The Ma- 
caulay Company, 381 Fourth Ave., New York, are 
reported to be eagerly looking for light romantic 
novels. 


Western Wild Life, formerly at 1830 Curtis St., 
Denver, Colo., has been suspended pending a reor- 
ganization. The editor is N. G. Ashley, Billings, 
Mont. 


Detective Fiction W eekly, 280 Broadway, New York, 
of the Munsey group, announces that William Kostka, 
formerly eastern managing editor of Fawcett Publica- 
tions, is now editor. 


Junior Life, Box 1176, Richmond, Va., writes: 
“Since we are doing cooperative buying at present we 
should be dropped from your market list.” 


Science Digest, 631 St. Clair St., Chicago, is a new 
pocket-sized magazine devoted to scientific articles 
and miscellany. Rates not at hand. 
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February, 1937 


‘nudge, 16 BE. 48th St., New York, now under the 
ownership of Monte Bourjaily and edited by Jack 
Shuttleworth, is in the market for humorous material. 
Ben Martin, of the staff, writes: “We vastly prefer a 
satirical treatment of newsworthy matter. Bucolic 
humor not desired.” He lists requirements as follows: 
Articles of humorous treatment, 400 to 1200 words; 
essays of current events, same lengths; humorous 
verse, timely jokes, skits, epigrams, news items.” Pay- 
ment is made on publication at 5 to 7 cents a word, 
publication usually within sixty days. 


Homecrafts and Hobbies, 142 W. 24th St., New 
York, has failed to report on material submitted as 
far back as June, reports a contributor. Letters of 
inquiry have been unanswered. 


Mary Lou Butler, who has been editor of several 
titles in the Magazine Publishers group, is now editor 
of Romantic Stories, Fawcett Bldg., Greenwich, Conn., 
of the Fawcett group. She succeeds Beatrice Lubitz. 
For Romantic Stories, Miss Butler seeks sophisticated 
first-person stories of realistic background, with a 
pungent love “build-up,” plenty of action, and a 
modern viewpoint. Lengths desired are 4000 to 5000 
words. Payment, 1 to 11/4, cents a word, on acceptance. 
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Annual Forecast 
Number! 


Market trends of 1937 for fiction, articles, and other 
literary material, will be covered fully and expertly in the 
ANNUAL FORECAST NUMBER of The Author & Journa- 
list, out March 1. Sharp business recovery, coupled with 
an era of social legislation at Washington and in the indi- 
vidual states, produce conditions not even remotely re- 
sembling anything writers have dealt with in the past. New 
ideas in publishing are being experimented with in an ex- 
tensive way. 

Leading editors will, by invitation, contribute authorita- 
tive opinion. 

If you are not a subscriber, take our advice—send in your 
subscription, or make a reservation with your news-dealer. 
Every year hundreds of stands quickly sell out of the 
ANNUAL FORECAST NUMBER. There is no increase in 
price. 


Write 
For 


The 


Screen 


I Have Sold to Studios 


When you select your screen agent, choose 
one who has a record of years of service in that 
particular line—then you can be assured that 
she must secure results for her clients. 

Are your ideas for a scenario discarded be- 
cause you do not know how to present them? 
Not only do I se// stories to the studios, but 
equally important, I help you to create salable 
scenarios out of your material. Write today for 
a free copy of my new booklet. 

ADELINE M. ALVORD 


6605 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood, Calif. 
Suite 215 Dept. Q 


Romance Magazine, 205 E. 42nd St., New York, 
has been added to the Popular Publications group. It 
is under the editorship of Jane Littell, also editor of 
Love Book Magazine and Four Star Love. It seeks 
romantic fiction in lengths from 3000 to 10,000 words. 
Payment at 1 to 2 cents a word, on acceptance. 


Real Northwest Novel has supplanted the title of 
Real Northwest Adventures, a bi-monthly Winford 
publication, and should now be addressed at 100 Hud- 
son St., New York. It is published under the banner 
of Northwest Publications, as also is Complete North- 
west Novel Magazine, of the same group, which takes 
the same address. It features two complete novels, 
several short-stories and novelettes. Complete North- 
west Novel is an alternating bi-monthly. It uses action 
short-stories of the Northwest Mounted, logging, and 
mining, 2500 to 6000 words; novelettes, 10,000 to 
12,000; novels, 50,000 to 75,000 words. Michael Ivan 
edits both magazines. Payment is at 14 to 34 cents a 
word, on acceptance. 


E. H. Gunnlaugsson, Washington Island, Wis., 
writes “The DuoVan Publishing Co. is in the market 
for articles and stories on Washington Island. They 
have use for a limited number of vacation greetings, 
etc. Information on Washington Island will be sent 
to competent writers.” 


DESPAIRING WRITERS— 

who are afraid they never will 
sell a story or article— 
Kindly write JOSEPH LICHTBLAU, 
P. O. Box 41, Station "H", New 
York City, for SOME VERY IN- 
TERESTING FREE INFORMATION. 


MONEY 
FROM JUVENILES... 


I averaged between $50 and $150 a week writing 
juvenile material—Stories—Articles—Fillers — 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES. 
Now I’m teaching it—the only Juvenile Writing 
Instructor in the Country. 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


Write for terms to: 


WILL HERMAN 


353 Hippodrome Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 


AUTHORS’ SUPPLIES AT A SAVING 


Glazed Kraft Envelopes 28 tbh.—25 9%x12% and 25 9x12, 
$1.00; 25 6%4x9% and 25 6x9, 70c; 50 No. 10 and 50 No. 11, 
85c; 12 each size, 72 envelopes, $1. Ribbons 45¢ each; 3 for 
$1.10. 
West of Rockies add 10% 
LEE E. GOOCH 
Box 202 Dept. AJ 
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WRITE STORIES THAT SELL 


Don’t let anyone tell you, ‘““The new writer has no 
chance.”’ Clients of mine—every one a ‘“‘new writer’’— 
have sold to practically all markets, including Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier’s, Red Book, Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, Ladies Home Journal, Pictorial Review, Cosmo- 
politan, the action magazines, detective magazines, etc. 
One sold over $2,000 worth to one group last year. 
Many had novels published and plays produced. One 
had a musical comedy produc 


My Clients Sell . . HOw'to Write to Sell! 
I offer Criticism and Sales Service—Collaboration— 
Coaching. My own work appears in leading magazines. 
I do for myself what I offer to do for others. If you 
want to break in, or increase your sales, write for 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 
119 Marion Bldg. Hollywood, California 


Typing — Revision — Verse Criticism 
“Your work is beautifully done.”’ 


Careful typing (short stories, articles, plays, books), 40c 
per 1000 words. Typing and revision (rearrangement of awk- 


ward phrasing; correction of grammatical errors, uninten- 
tional repetition, faulty punctuation and ineffective para- 
graphing). 75c per 100C words. Typing of verse, “%c a line. 


Verse criticism, 2c a line. One Carbon. 


AGNES C. HOLM 


1711-J Sprirg Street 


Racine, Wis. 


ED BODIN’S CORNER 


For the year of 1936 Ed Bodin handled fifty percent 
fewer clients, but his gross sales increased fifty percent 
over the previous year. 


This proves that Craftsmanship pays. It is not how 
much you write, but how well you write it that will 
increase your rates. Ten clients averaging three cents 
a word, are better than twenty-five at one cent. 


This is good philosophy for the agent who needs 
time for personal attention to every client; and keeps 
contacting and plugging. 

Ed Bodin doesn’t suffer from SIODULOA. That 
means, Sitting In Office Depending Upon Law Of 
Average. 


ED BODIN—dAuthor’s Executive 
151 5th Ave., New York City 


MOTION PICTURE STUDIOS 


Grate NEED STORIES Fron 


Double features have created golden opportunities for new 
writers with new ideas. IF you can write—send 3c stamp for 
folder on “‘B’’ picture requirements. 


ATHORS EXCHANGE 


STUDIO DEPT. 


P. O. Box: 1069, Hollywood, California 


Every Author Needs 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY 


This magazine is a monthly guide for his 
efforts. It contains monthly marketing lists 
and news, carefully chesen experience and 
practical-information articles, and condensed 
and pointed comment. Many people count 
on its departmental information. If you are 
regularly, take this magazine regu- 
arly. 

Subscription price, $2 a year; 20c a copy on all newsstands 

THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. AJ, 


Springfield, Mass. 


The Author & Journalist 


Double Action Gang, of the Winford Publications 
group, has been discontinued. 


Sports Novels, 205 E. 42nd St., New York, is a new 
magazine of Popular Publications, under the editorship 
of William Fay. It is in the market for sports novels, 
for novelettes of 10,000 words, short-stories of 5000 
to 6000 words, and fact articles up to 3000 words. 
Payment at 1 cent a word and up, on acceptance. 


Adventure Novels, 100 Hudson St., New York, is 
the new title of the former Smashing Novels, issued 
by Chesterfield Publications (allied with Winford 
Publications), and edited by Cliff Campbell. It is a 
bi-monthly using short-stories and novelettes up to 
30,000 words, in the Western, detective, and adven- 
ture fields. Payment for this and its companion maga- 
zine, Smashing Western, is at Y/ to 34 cents a word, 
on acceptance. 


Black Book Detective Magazine, 220 W. 42nd St., 
New York, of Ranger Publications, edited by Alice 
Phillips, which has been temporarily discontinued, is 
continuing with the April issue. It uses mystery and 
detective short-stories 2000 to 8000 words, novelettes 
of 10,000 to 15,000 words, novels of 20,000 to 25,000 
words. Payment at rates by arrangement, on publica- 
tion. 


Popular Service Magazine, P. O. Box, 2859, De- 
troit, Mich., is announced by Service Boosters Cor- 
poration of that city. Elizabeth Howell is editor. Ac- 
cording to the publishers’ announcement, the maga- 
zine is devoted to the interests of personal service, 
(meaning service rendered to others). It is in the mar- 
ket, according to a statement from the editors, ‘‘for fic- 
tional essays, 1000 to 2500 words in length; feature 
articles, 1000 to 2500 words; short-stories, 2500 to 
3500 words; serials up to 80,000 words; editorials, 500 
to 1000 words; verse and poetry, 8 to 24 lines; 
sketches of individuals who have performed unusual 
services; short fact items and fillers; cartoons; photo- 
graphs, and illustrations. Lengths are approximate, 
and much is left to the writer’s judgment. All ma- 
terial must be related or pertain directly to ‘service,’ 
such as recognizing the value of efficiency, pride in 
the faithful performance of duty, exceptional cour- 
tesy, gratitude, consideration, personal sacrifice for 
benefit of others, charity, and other humanitarian sub- 
jects or activities. We are not overstocked—our needs 
are immediate. Material will be reported on in from 
48 hours to one week after date of receipt. Manu- 
scripts held for any reason pending further considera- 
tion will be so held only upon the receipt of requested 
permission from the writer. Rejected material returned 
only if self-addressed, stamped envelope accompanies 
manuscripts. All material will be paid for on accept- 
ance at general rates governed by type and quality. 
Writers consulted before final acceptance. Supplemen- 
tary rights—second serial, foreign, motion picture, 
book, and dramatic—reserved and released, contingent 
upon agreement with writer.” 


Real Life Confessions has replaced Scarlet Confes- 
sions as a title of the magazine issued by Associated 
Authors, 1008 W. York St., Philadelphia, and Mod- 
ern Adventuress has replaced the title Scarlet Adven- 
turess, The type of material remains the same, writes 
M. T. Pattie, editor. Real Life Confessions desires 
frank, first-person confessions, without sordidness, in 
lengths of 3000 to 7000 words; Modern Adventuress 
desires sophisticated short-stories of female adventur- 
esses, involving sex but without licentiousness, in 
3000 to 7000 word lengths; novelettes, 10,000 to 
12,000 words, and novels of 20,000 words. Payment 
is at 14, cent a word up, on publication. 


February, 1937 : 
PRIZE CONTESTS 


The International Workers Order, 80 Fifth Ave., 
New York, a labor fraternal society, is sponsoring a 
playwriting contest, “Plays for Children,” the pur- 
pose of which is to stimulate playrights and writers 
generally to take greater cognizance of the needs and 
nature of childhood. The prizes are, first, $100; sec- 
ond, $50; third, $25. Other manuscripts accepted will 
be paid for at $5 each. Producing and publishing 
rights of winning and accepted manuscripts will be- 
come the property of the Order. Manuscripts should 
require not longer than 45 minutes in production. Ma- 
terial must not necessarily be about children, but for 
children, from 8 to 16 years of age. Special attention 
should be given to dramatic material that has social 
significance. Manuscripts should contain a sealed en- 
velope with name and address of playright on inside, 
and name of manuscript on outside. Name of play- 
right must not appear on manuscript. A requirement 
is that 25 cents must be enclosed for return postage. 
Manuscripts must be submitted by April 1, 1937. 
Address International Workers Order, ‘‘Plays for Chil- 
dren” contest. 

Sweetheart Stories, 149 Madison Ave., New York, 
announces its second $1500 prize contest for amateur 
writers. The prize stories in the first contest are al- 
ready appearing in current issues and Helen Mac- 
Vichie, editor, suggests that future contestants study 
them carefully before entering their work. In the new 
contest twelve cash prizes are offered: First, $500; 
second, $250; third five of $100 each; fourth, five of 
$50 each. The offer is open to anyone who has never 
had fiction published in a magazine of national circu- 
lation. Stories must be romantic fiction—ardent young 
love—writen in the third person in any length from 
3000 to 30,000 words. Contest closes March 15, 1937. 


The Little Brown & Co. Centenary Prize of $5000 
has been awarded to Odell Shepard, professor of 
English at Trinity College, Hartford, Conn., for his 
manuscript, “Pedlar’s Progress: The Life of Bronson 
Alcott.” 

The second annual Literary Fellowships of Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. have been awarded to Clelie Huggins 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., and Robert Penn Warren, as- 
sistant professor at Louisiana State University. The 
fellowships are awarded on the basis of applications 
and projects for works submitted by writers. There 
were 836 applications for the 1936 awards. Both fel- 
lowships were awarded to allow the authors oppor- 
tunity to write projected novels. Each will receive 
$1000 in addition to the usual royalties and ad- 
vances. For the 1937 awards, all applications must 
be received by Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Bos- 
ton, by April 1, 1937. 


National Sportsman, 75 Federal St., Boston, is con- 
ducting four contests at present; one is for prize 
amateur movies, a second is open to story and article 
writers, a third is for photographs, and the fourth 
is a $2700 fishing prize. Magazine must be seen for 
details. 

The Facts of Life, 99 Hudson St., New York, con- 
ducts a ‘“‘Controversy Department,” in which the two 
best letters on a given subject each month are 
awarded a $10 prize, one for the affirmative, the other 
for the negative. F. L. Wood, M.D., writes: ‘‘Spe- 
cial attention is called to the Self-Confessional depart- 
ment. A $20 prize is given monthly for the best 
story.” 

The American Farm Youth Magazine, 132 N. Wal- 
nut, Danville, Ill., each month awards prizes of $5, 
$3, and $1 for best “project stories,” written by boys 
who are members of the Future Farmers of America 


or the 4-H Club. 
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26 SALES 


in the first four business days of January 
(just before this copy was sent in.) We sold 
twenty stories, four novelettes, one book, and 
one poem during this period. Five of the 
sales were for new writers! 

Have your sales reached the figure you ex- 
pected this past year? Our assistance may be 
what you need. Selling is our business just 
as writing is yours. If your writing needs the 
proper guidance to make the grade, our Edi- 
torial Director, CASHEL POMEROY, is in 
a position to give it. For eighteen years 
editor of Young’s Magazine, Mr. Pomeroy 
knows which stories can be sold immediately 
and which require his competent criticism to 
be made salable. We have no courses to sell. 
No charge for revised scripts. 


Rates: $1.00 for manuscripts up to 2,000 words, 50c 
per thousand thereafter. Novelettes and Books: 
20-30,000 words, $10.00. 30-40,000 words, $15.00. 
40-60,000 words, $20.00. Over 60,000 words, $25.00. 
Poems, 50c each. Your fee refunded from our 10% 
commission upon sale. We charge no fees after mak- 
ing five sales for you. Editorial Rewriting available on 
wotthwhile scripts on a percentage basis; details on 
request. 

Send us your manuscript today. Write for FREE 
market news bulletins. 


INTERNATIONAL 
PUBLISHING SERVICE CO. 


307 Fifth Avenue New York City 


Astrology Makes Successful People 


Questions answered on money, business affairs; buying 
and selling of property; lost or stolen articles; things mis- 
placed; children and their affairs; and other questions folks 
like to find an answer to. 

Send Birth Data, place where born. Latitude, Longitude. 


One Dollar a Chart 
B. DUNN 


Ft. Madison, Iowa 


1018 Avenue C. 


IF IT’S WRITERS’ STATIONERY 


Then we offer the heaviest kraft envelopes made for 
authors: mailing flat, 25 outgoing and 25 return, $1.40; one 
fold of the script, same quantity, 95c. Hammermill Rond 
paper, 8%x11, 500 sheets light weight, $1.25; heavy, $1.60. 
West of Rockies, add 15% for mss. paper. 75c ribbon FREE 
Va request with order over $4. Samples, 5c. 


SUPPLY STATIONER 
4415 Center Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ATTENTION WRITERS! 


Thousands of dollars are being earned each month by 
writers who are FLOT GENIE owners. Do you want some 
of this cash? GENIE will show you how. Whether you are 
a professional or an amateur writer, you need PLOT GENIE. 
Our Circular A, sent free on request, gives full details. 
Write for it today. . 


THE PLOT GENIE 


1541 No. Western Avenue Hollywood, Calif. 


YOU CAN WIN ! 


The prize Contest Field offers Rich Rewards. My Per- 
sonal Coaching Course in Contesting Technique will help 
you win. Endorsed by renowned winners. Write NOW for 
your FREE copy of ‘“‘The Pot of Gold’, disclosing a First 
Prize Entry and its Winning Formula. 


WILMER S. SHEPHERD, Jr. 
6230 North Fourth Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Author & Journalist 


Trade, Technical and Class Journal 
Department 


JOHN T. BARTLETT, EDITOR 


HOW HACKNEY GRADES ARTICLES 


LENDON E. HACKNEY, managing editor of 

Hardware Retailer, Indianapolis, and the de- 

partment editor, discussed editorial trends at the 
Mountain States Hardware and Implement Association 
convention at Denver in January. 

Hackney was psesent to address the convention for 
the National Retail Hardware Association, which 
publishes Hardware Retailer. The department editor's 
role was that of regional association secretary. So it 
is that business writers go afield! 

“We buy three kinds of material,” Hackney re- 
lated. “The first and most important we iabel ‘must.’ 
The next we label ‘should.’ The third type we call 
‘optional.’ 

“When we make up an issue, we schedule ‘must’ 
material first. Usually we have room for some ‘should’ 
material. Optional articles mostly don’t get used at 
all, unless, getting close to our dead-line, we find 
some space to fill.” 

Much of the ‘‘must’’ material of Hardware Retailer, 
and of other business magazines, is staff-prepared. 
Hackney’s magazine, for example, has a department, 
“Just Chat,’ written by Rivers Peterson, editor. Each 
month a section is devoted to the ‘Association Mer- 
chandising Program,” illustrated, prepared by associa- 
tion experts. “Seen In The Syndicates” is another 
staff feature, and so is a business survey department. 

To place very much ‘“‘must’’ material with this maga- 
zine, the free lance has to understand editorial ob- 
jectives well, and tie in with them. The same holds 
true of business magazines in general. 

“Writers offer us a deluge of stuff which grades as 
‘optional’,”” commented Hackney. “‘But we are always 
looking for the ‘must’ and ‘should’ grades.’ 


MARKET TIPS 
In the Trade, Technical and Class Journal Field 


Electrical Maintenance, 1117 Wolfendale St., Pitts- 
burgh, is a new publication, first issue of which was 
scheduled for January. 

Dogs, RKO Bldg., New York, is a new monthly 
for dog lovers. Publisher is Patrick Hugh Kelly. An 
editorial feature is art work by Morgan Dennis, art 
editor. 

The Trailer Age, 171 W. 57th St., New York, ap- 
peared in January, with Dean Tucker, Jr., as editor. 

Wine Review, 420 S. San Pedro St., Los Angeles, 
writes a contributor: “Sorry, but we aren’t buying 
anything.” 

New South Baker, 223 Courtland St., N. E., At- 
lanta, Ga., is not buying material of any kind at this 
time. “A little later, perhaps,” says Joe Martin, 
editor. 

Hotel Bulletin, Vincent Edwards & Co., 342 Madi- 
son Ave., New York, is now being issued every other 
month, instead of quarterly. 

“Ride,” which the R. L. Polk & Co., Detroit, Mich., 
announced several months ago, has been temporarily 
held up, and it is not known definitely when publica- 
tion will be resumed. 


Motor Racing will appear February 15, at 56 E. 
Congress St., Chicago. Publishers are Steve O'Connor, 
former editorial executive of the Chicago Herald and 
Examiner and publisher of Aeronautical News, and 
Benjamin Orloff. The publishers feel that figures re- 
veal an enormous interest in motor racing, since it 
is estimated that 10,000,000 persons witnessed such 
events in America in 1936, and that more than 250,- 
000 persons are immediately identified with motor 
competitions. 


The Financial Observer, 55 Williams St., New 
York, a weekly magazine containing financial and 
economic comment, and dramatically presented his- 
tories of companies and personalities in industry and 
finance, will begin publication February 5. President 
and editor-in-chief is Reginald Wright Kauffman, 
former associate editor of The Saturday Evening Post; 
managing editor, Harry L. Selden, former associate 
editor of News-Week and of the Literary Digest; 
financial editor, R. W. Robey. 

Furniture Journal, 177 Jarvis St., Toronto, Canada, 
was discontinued several years ago, according to word 
sent a contributor recently. 

Wallpaper, 9 E. 40th St., New York, uses no ar- 
ticles that have not been O.K.’d by the person inter- 
viewed. 


GREETING CARD DEPARTMENT 
EDITED BY Doris WILDER 


Recent checks from Jessie McNicol, 18 Huntington 
Ave., Boston, were for Mother’s Day and Birthday. 
Miss McNicol does not publish Father’s Day cards. 
Payment is at the rate of 50 cents a line. 

Time now to submit Mother’s Day, Father’s Day 
and Graduation material to Hall Bros., Inc., Grand 
Ave. and Walnut St., at 26th, Kansas City, Mo. This 
is a good market for “special title’ stuff, as, “To a 
New Mother,” “For Mother and Dad,” ‘““Mom,” ‘To 
Grandmother on Mother’s Day’’ and ‘You've Been 
Like a Mother To Me.’ Miss Mary Johnson, like most 
editors, is particularly interested in humor. 50 cents 
a line. 

“We no longer keep verses on file as we used to 
do,”” writes B. Fidelman of The Artistic Card Co., 
414-418 Carroll St., Elmira, N. Y., “but make final 
reports as quickly as possible. Birthday and Everyday 
verses are now required as much as Christmas verses.” 
50 cents a line. 

“Concentrate on Christmas material and verses for 
Mother’s Day—New, Different and Humorous’ is 
the latest bulletin from Rust Craft Publishers, Inc., 
1000 Washington St., Boston. Fred W. Rust. 50 cents 
a line. 

“About the middle of February,” writes E. H. 
Baucke of The Buzza Company, Craftacres, Minne- 
apolis, “we will start work on our 1938 Easter and 
Valentine lines. At the same time we shall also be 
glad to consider any material you wish to submit 
for our everyday lines, such as birthdays, convales- 
cent, friendship, anniversary, etc.’’ 50 cents a line. 
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ENVELOPES For mailing manuscripts flat 


If you want an ‘ 
plies editerial ‘‘tips’’ that mean more sales, an agent who'll sales for this 
kee » you working full capacity and really push your work—‘‘talk new writer to 
it over’’ with me. It you've sold $1,000 worth of fiction in 1936, the sli ck’ 
I'll handle your account on straight commission. I suggest a P HOTOPL AY, 
six month's trial, and if I don’t more than earn my 10% by in- to the es 
creasing your sales, I expect to lose you. Fair Enough? ap ary L Ov FE 
sa If you’ve sold $500. worth of fiction last year, I’ll handle your STORIES, and 

Victor C. Spies work at “% my reading fee for new writers, mentioned below. to the ‘‘pulps,”’ Val Newell. 
Fees refunded on sales; straight commission after we sell POPULAR 

“My first two $1,000. worth of your work. LOVE and ALL STORY. 


TO NEW WRITERS: 
My 16 years’ 
I am regularly 


couple of weeks 
prove you 
know your business. 
Without your patient 
aid I would still be 


in a fog.” 1'll honestly 


to editors requesting such material. 
replot suggestions. Until we sell $1,000. 
$2.00 on manuscripts up to 2000 words 
25-40,000 words, $15.00; 41-60,000 words, 


words, $25.00. COMMISSIONS: 
Send along your manuscripts 
market letter—they’re free. 


and 75c 


$20.00; 


per 


and let’s get started. 


Lenninger Help Brings SALES 


To Professional and Other Selling Writers: 
agent with his ear to the ground who sup- 


success in developing professionals whose work 
selling through the entire range of markets, is 
your guarantee of my ability to help you produce salable copy. 
appraise your work and recommend salable scripts 
If your stories are un- 
salable, I’ll tell you exactly why, with constructive revision and 
worth of your work, there’s a reading fee of 
thousand 
61-80,000 words 
10% on American, 15% on foreign sales. 

Or write for my booklet and 


23 


Since October 
we’ve made 


“Your checks for my FIRST 
SALE followed so soon by the 
others, leave me _ inarticulate—but 
you’ve made me realize that a 
good agent is invaluable.” 


if longer, BOOKS: 
$22.50; 81-100,000 


AUGUST LENNIGER 
Literary Agent 
45 West 45th St., New York, N. Y. 


28 Ib. Glazed Rawhide Kraft—Outgoing size 9%4x12™%. 
Return size 9x1 
25 of ue size, 65c; 25 of each size, $1.00 
West of the Rockies add 10%. Prices are post-paid. 


Send for our free circular listing other writers’ supplies. 
CHARLES SENNEWALD & COMPANY 
“The Author’s Supply House’”’ 
45°96 Aldine Avenue St. Louis Mo. 


MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


Books, stories, plays and articles for submission in U. S. 
and foreign countries. Personal representation in lead- 
ing literary centers of the world. Write for FREE de- 
tails of UNIFIED SALES PLAN, circular A-137. 


OTIS ADELBERT KLINE 
461 W. 34th St. New York City 
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Have Youa 
Book Manuscript? 


The Author & Journalist now offers a 
flat rate of 40c per thousand words for 
detailed criticism of k manuscripts. 
An exhaustive report is rendered, in- 
cluding book publishers most likely to 
be interested, and structural defects and 
their remedy. The Author & Journal- 
ist may be able to tell you how to re- 
vise your book to sell it. 


TYPING—On book length manu- 
scripts, The Author & Journalist of- 
fers a typing rate of fifty cents per 
thousand. Manuscript typing, as done 
by The Author & Journalist, is not sur- 
passed anywhere, and is seldom equaled. 


Charges are payable in advance. 
Transportation cost is reduced by send- 
ing express. Address— 
Willard E. Hawkins, Chief of Criticism Staff, 
The Author & Journalist, 1839 Champa St., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


Have You Bought Your Copy of This 
Great Book for Writers? 


THE GRADUATE 


FICTIONEER 
By H. BEDFORD-JONES $1.60 postpaid 
Author & Journalist Book Service 


EDITORS HAVE NO TIME 


Our experienced staff can help you revise 
verses, articles, plays to meet editorial 
Detailed analysis five thousand words two 
Enquiries invited. 


for criticism. 
your stories, 
requirements, 
dollars or fraction thereof. 


ALLIED WRITERS INSTITUTE 
507 Fifth Ave. New York City 


TYPING SPECIALIST 


books, plays and poetry by a col- 
lege graduate with a B.S. degree in Commerce. Six years 
teaching experience in shorthand, typing, commercial law, 
eg business English; studied court reporting at Gregg school 

n Chicago; spent one summer typing theses at the Univer- 
sity of lowa. Special attention given to medical and law 
material. 40c per 1000 words. 


DENISON CLEVA GRAU 


Typing of stories, theses, 


IOWA 


A COMPLETE SERVICE 


My offices in Hollywood and New York provide out- 
lets for Short Stories, Books, Scenarios and Radio 
Dramas. 

An efficient, ethical sales service, free from preten- 
tiousness and flattery. Write for descriptive folder be- 
fore making submissions. 


CHARLES CARSON 
332 Van Nuys Bldg. Dept. A-J Los Angeles, Calif. 


IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, MENTION 
THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


MANUSCRIPT CRITICISMS 


by V. M. Irwin who edited “JACOB H. 
SCHIFF, His Life and Letters,’’ and other 
best sellers. 

Fiction: $1.00 per thousand, up to 10,000 
words. Books: $15. up to 70,000 words. 


433 Central Park West New York, N. Y. 


CLIENTS OF CRITICISM 
DEPARTMENT HAVE 
WRITTEN THOUSANDS 
OF STORIES, NUMER- 

OUS BOOKS .. . 


Since The Author & Journalist estabished its Criticism Department as a service for sub- 
scribers in 1916, thousands of writers, beginners and professionals, have consulted the criticism 
staff. The work of clients is found in hundreds of magazines, many books. 

For many, Author & Journalist advice has been the first sure step on the road to success. 


WHAT AN AUTHOR & JOURNALIST CRITICISM DOES 


It expertly analyzes the manuscript. |t points out weaknesses and suggests ways to elim- 
inate them. It accurately appraises the literary worth of the story or article. It suggests the 
most likely markets for it. On the Progress Chart, the manuscript is rated for 19 writing funda- 
mentals. 

The staff critic, reporting to the author-client, is dominated solely by a desire to help, and 
does his utmost to that end. Willard E. Hawkins, Editor, inspects all criticisms before they leave 
the office. 

Before you destroy that manuscript which editors coldly return to you—before you spend 
further postage on it—submit it for criticism to The Author & Journalist. If the staff critic 
believes it can be made salable, he will tell you. He will give you his best marketing advice. 

Criticism fee should accompany the manuscript, as well as return postage. The scale of 
charges follows. 
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OTHER SERVICE BRANCHES 


Literary revision with typing, per M words_______-$2.00 
Letter perfect typing, prose, per 


Verse criticism: Each poem, 20 lines or less_____-- 1.00 
Additional lines, each 05 


All fees payable in advance. Enclose return postage. 


The Author & Journalist Criticism Dept., 1837 Champa, Denver 


If You Wish Sales Service - - - - 


Many readers are more interested in making an immediate marketing test of their manu- 
scripts than in obtaining criticism and counsel. For such clients THE AUTHOR & JouR- 


NALIST Sales Agency is maintained. 


The Agency offers many advantages over the writer's individual effort. First, it eliminates 
resultless and expensive submission and mailing labor. THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST Staff 
examines each manuscript expertly against the background of its down-to-the-minute knowl- 
edge of magazines and their current editorial needs. If the manuscript is not considered 
salable, it is returned to the writer at once. A brief letter of opinion accompanies. 


If the manuscript is deemed salable, it is expertly offered to magazines in an effort to 
accomplish a sale. When checks are received from publishers, THz AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
makes settlements promptly, less 10% commission, minimum commission, $4. 


To use THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST Sales Agency, you need only submit your or 
with reading fee ($1 for the first 1000 words in each manuscript, 25 cents for each addi- 


tional 1000 words) and return postage. 


The Agency does not market poetry, photoplays, syndicate features or columns, forlorn 
hopes, or material of limited appeal. Its services are offered for good fiction and articles. 
dress— 


A 


The Author & Journalist Sales Agency 


1837 CHAMPA ST. DENVER, COLO. 


Send for free leaflet, “What Editors Want.” 
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